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ATOMIC COORDINATES AND STRUCTURE FACTORS FOR TWO 
HELICAL CONFIGURATIONS OF POLYPEPTIDE CHAINS 


By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


During recent years we have been gathering information about inter- 
atomic distances, bond angles, and other properties of simple substances 
related to proteins, and have been attempting to formulate configurations 
of the polypeptide chain that are compatible with this information and that 
might constitute a structural feature of proteins. We have reported the 
discovery of two helical configurations that satisfy these conditions.'? 
In the following paragraphs we discuss the atomic positions for these con- 
figurations, and their form factors for diffraction of x-rays in the equatorial 
direction. 

The y Helix.—Let us first discuss the 5.1-residue helix. This configura- 
tion is obtained by coiling a polypeptide chain into a helical form, in such 
a way that the planar amide groups, 

H 
are in the trans configuration (the carbonyl group being almost directly 
opposed to the imino group), and each amide group forms hydrogen bonds 
with the fifth thore distant group in each direction along the chain. The 
structure is represented diagrammatically in figure 1, and a drawing of it 
has been recently published.’ We base our discussion on the values of 
interatomic distances and bond angles given in figure 4; these differ from 
those described earlier only in the change from 120° to 123° for the angle 
C’—N—C"*, 

The fifth amide group beyond a given group in the helix is nearly di- 
rectly above it, and if the hydrogen bonds determine the orientation of the 
plane of the amide groups there seems to be no reason for this plane not 
to be parallel to the axis of the helix. The following calculations are made 
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with this assumption. It. ts found that the rise per residue -the magnitude 
of the translation associated with the rotatory translation that converts one 
residue into the adjacent one along the chain-—is determined nearly ex- 
actly by the length of the hydrogen bond. For N--H-- +O distance 2.72 A 
the rise per residue is 0.97 A, for 2.78 A it is 0.98 A, and it continues to in- 
crease linearly by about 0.002 A for each 0.010 A increase in length of the 
hydrogen-bond distance. The number of residues per turn, on the other 
hand, is determined essentially by the N--C-—-C’ angle of the a carbon 


FIGURE 1 


Diagrammatic representation of the 5.1-residue helical configuration of 
the polypeptide chain. 


atom. For 21 residues in 4 turns (5.25 residues per turn) this angle has the 
value 111.2°, for 26 residues in 5 turns (5.20) its value is 110.6°, for 31 
residues in 6 turns (5.17) 110.1°, and for 36 residues in 7 turns (5.14 resi- 
dues per turn) 109.8°. These values are all within a reasonable range for 
this angle; the existing experimental evidence, for scores of molecules 
containing a tetrahedral carbon atom, suggests 110° as the best value for 
the angle, but a change by as much as 1° would introduce such a small 
amount of strain energy, in any case, that it should be allowed. There is, 
of course, no reason in an isolated molecule of a polypeptide or protein for 
the number of residues per turn to be rational. In a crystal, however, the 
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intermolecular forces might constrain the molecuie to assume the symme 
try of a position in the crystal. The most likely eventuality is that the 
cylindrical molecules would take up a hexagonal close-packed arrangement, 
and that the molecules would assume a sixfold screw axis. This is provided 
from among the foregoing possibilities only by the configuration with 36 
residues in 7 turns, which has a 36-fold screw axis, with a sixfold screw 
axis contained within its symmetry group. We present in table | calculated 
atomic coordinates for this case, for which the angle of rotation of the 
fundamental rotatory-translational operation is exactly 70°. The coordi- 
nates have been calculated for a rise per residue 0.98 A, corresponding to the 
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sin 8/ 
FIGURE 2 


X-ray form factor for the 5.1-residue helix, calculated for 
equatorial reflections, and for cylindrical symmetry. The 
light line represents the scattering due to the four main-chain 
atoms of the amide group, and the heavy line includes the 
scattering of one 8 carbon atom per residue 


distance N—-H---O equal to 2.78 A. The rise per turn is then 5.04 A, and 
the identity distance along the helical axis is 35.28 A. 

The form factor for x-ray scattering for this molecule could, of course, 
be calculated from the coordinates of the atoms. A very good approxima- 
tion for the equatorial reflections can be made by assuming cylindrical 
symmetry about the axis. The structure factor is then F = S°f,Jo (dap, 

i 


sin 6/X), in which J, is the Bessel function of order zero with the indicated 
argument, and p; is the radius of the 7th atom, in cylindrical coordinates, 
as given in table |. (In this table there are given both cartesian coordi- 
nates, x, y, 3, and cylindrical coordinates, p, ¢, 2, the latter being relative to 
the axis of the helix.) The form factor F as calculated by this method with 
use of the atomic form factors given in the International Tables for the 
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Determination of Crystal Structures is shown in figure 2, both for the 
residue alone, corresponding to polyglycine, and for a molecule with a 8 
carbon atom in each residue. The two form factors do not differ very 


TABLE 1 


Aromic COORDINATES FOR THE 36-RESIDUE 7-TURN y HELIX 
x, ¥, Z, p IN A 
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BC 
Axis 


much, The square of /, which determines the intensity of reflection of 
x-rays, is shown in figure 4. It is seen that we predict that the equatorial 
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FIGURE 3 


The square of the form factor for the 5.1-residue helix 
(y) and the 3.7-residue helix (@), for equatorial reflec 
tions 


reflections from an array of molecules with this structure would be weak in 
the regions of interplanar distance 7.7 A, 3.3 A, and 2.0 A, and strong at 


. 
a C 0.00 0 0.00 | 22 0.0° 
1.52 0 —0.15 66 27.8° 
oO 2.05 0) —1.26 65 39.3° 
ae N 2.23 0 0.97 67 43.2° 
c* 3.70 0 0 98 22 
BC ~0 50 1.26 0.7° 
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about 5.0 A and 2.4 A. A discussion of the question of possible existence 
of protein molecules with this structure will be given in a later paper. 

The a Helix. The @ helix is a configuration of the polypeptide chain in 
which each amide group forms hydrogen bonds with the amide groups re- 
moved by three from it in either direction along the chain. The a@ helix 
and the y helix are the only helical configurations in which the residues are 
all equivalent and in which the stereochemical requirements, including 
formation of intramolecular hydrogen bonds, are satisfied. The structure 
is represented diagrammatically in figure 4. With the structural param- 
eters described above, we find that 
a translation per residue of 1.47 A 
corresponds to a hydrogen-bond 
distance 2.75 A, and that the trans- 
lation increases by 0.01 A for every 
0.03 A increase in the hydrogen- 
bond distance. The number of resi- 
dues per turn is fixed primarily by 
the bond angle at the a carbon atom; 
it varies from 3.60 for bond angle 
108.9° to 3.67 for bond angle 110.8”. 
a-Helixes with these numbers of 
residues per turn have been found 
(see the following paper*) to explain 
the x-ray reflections! from highly 
oriented fibers of poly-y-methyl-L- 
glutamate and poly - y - benzyl - 
glutamate, respectively. The first 
ratio corresponds to 18 residues in 5 


H 


turns and the second to 11 residues 
in turns. 

We have chosen to present param- 
eters for the 1S-residue  5-turn 
helix, which has a sixfold screw axis Diagrammatic representation of the 3.7 
that would be stabilized in hexagonal residue helical configuration of the poly- 

packing. The parameters given in 
table 2 correspond to this helix, with a translation of 1.50 A per residue 
(5.40 A per turn, 27.0 A identity distance along the axis), these being the 
dimensions found for the polymethylglutamate. The corresponding hydro- 
gen-bond distance is 2.86 A. 


FIGURE 


The structure factor for equatorial reflections caleulated for cylindrical 
symmetry is shown in figure 5, and the corresponding intensity curve in 
figure 3. It is seen that the equatorial reflections should be very weak at 
about 5.0 A and 2.0 A, and strong at about 43.4 A. The correlation be- 
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tween theory and experiment for synthetic polypeptides and for proteins 
with the a-keratin structure is discussed in following papers of this series. 


0.05 010 0.15 020 0.25 0.30 


sin 
FIGURE 5 


X-ray form factor for the 3.7-residue helix, calculated 
for equatorial reflections, and for cylindrical symmetry. 
The light line represents the scattering due to the main- 
chain atoms only, and the heavy line includes also the 
seattering of one 8 carbon per residue. 


TABLE 2 
Aromic COORDINATES FOR THE 18-REstDUE 5-TURN @ HELIX 
2, p INA 
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73 
82.0° 
3.52 ; 2. 100.0° 
BC 3 —17.6° 
or 
BC 3 76 3.3: 6° 
Axis 


This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The United States 
Public Health Service. 


* Contribution No. 1550. 

' Pauling, L., and Corey, R. B., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 72, 5349 (1950). 

* Pauling, L., Corey, R. B., and Branson, H. R., these PROCEEDINGS, 37, 205 (1951) 
§ Pauling, L., and Corey, R. B., Zbid., 37, 241 (1951). 

* Bamford, C. H., Hanby, W. E., and Happey, F., Proc. Roy. Soc., A205, 380 (1951). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SYNTHETIC POLYPEPTIDES 
By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


In a preliminary communication last year! we stated that there are only 
two helical configurations of polypeptide chains in which the residues 
are all equivalent and intramolecular hydrogen bonds are formed, and in 
which the interatomic distances, bond angles, and other structural features, 
especially the coplanarity of the conjugated amide system, are as required 
by earlier work in these Laboratories on amino acids, simple peptides, 
and other substances related to proteins. These two helical configurations 
were described in detail in a later paper? and it was mentioned that there is 
evidence that they occur in @ keratin, a@ myosin, supercontracted keratin 
and myosin, and other fibrous proteins, and also constitute an important 
structural feature of hemoglobin and other globular proteins.’ In the fol 
lowing paragraphs we discuss evidence that one of the helical structures is 
assumed also by synthetic polypeptides. 

Oriented films and fibers of several synthetic polypeptides have been pre- 
pared and examined by x-ray diffraction by Bamford, Hanby, and Happey,' 
and the oriented films have been investigated with polarized infrared spec- 
troscopy by Ambrose and Elliott... The best photographs were given by 
poly-y-methyl-_-glutamate and poly-y-benzyl-L-glutamate. The x-ray 
data indicate an identity distance in the direction of the fibers of 5.50 A 
for the first substance, and a slightly larger value for the second substance. 
The dichroism observed for the N-—-H stretching and bending infrared 
absorption bands and for the C—O stretching band indicates that these 
groups are oriented nearly parallel to the fiber axis, and the conclusion is 
accordingly drawn that intramolecular hydrogen bonds are formed nearly 
parallel to this axis. These authors have interpreted all of their data as 
providing strong support for the a,; structure shown in figure 1. This 
structure was first proposed by Huggins® and has been discussed by Zahn,’ 
Simanouti and Mizushima,* and Ambrose and Hanby.* 

The ay, structure must, however, be rejected. In the structure as dis- 
cussed by Bamford and coworkers the amide group is not assigned a planar 
configuration. There is, in fact, very strong theoretical and experimental 
evidence that the carbon-nitrogen bond has a large amount of double-bond 
character, and that the four atoms adjacent to these two atoms must form 
a coplanar system with them. The carbon-nitrogen distance is 1.32 A, 
which is 0.15 A less than the single-bond distance between these atoms. 
This shortening corresponds to about 50 per cent double-bond character, 
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which is great enough to lead to effective coplanartty of the system. (Am- 
brose and Elliott® say ‘It remains to be shown whether resonance in poly- 
peptides and proteins effectively limits the rotation about the C-—N bond, 
and we regard the matter as by no means settled.”’ In fact, however, our 
present knowledge of structural chemistry is such that there can be no 
doubt on this point: non-planar configurations of this group must surely 
be accompanied by pronounced instability.) In our investigation of helical 
configurations of the polypeptide chain’ we found it impossible to construct 
an acceptable configuration resembling a,;. The closest approximation 
to an acceptable configuration that can be constructed, in which the hydro- 
gen atom of the N-—H group is brought to within 1.8 A of the carbonyl 
oxygen atom, is unsatisfactory because the N- H---O angle differs from a 
straight angle by about 70°, and thus this configuration would be presumed 


FIGURE 1 
The ay, structure for the polypeptide chain, discussed by Bamford, Hanby, and Happey, 
and by Ambrose and Elliott. 


not to correspond to a reasonably strong hydrogen bond. It was for this 
reason that the a,;; structure was eliminated in our earlier considerations. 
There are also several other arguments against the aj; structure. Ambrose 
and Elliott mention that their model gives a dichroic ratio of 1.41:1 
for the C—O stretching calculated for perfectly oriented molecules, and 
that the observed dichroism in poly-y-benzyl-L-glutamate, 2.6:1, is con- 
siderably greater than this value. Moreover, the a,; structure corresponds 
to an extension of only approximately 40 per cent during the a — £ trans- 
formation. Ambrose and Elliott suggest that the observed reversible ex- 
tension of wool, 100 per cent or more, is not to be interpreted as necessarily 
requiring a similar reversible extension from the a to the # configuration 
of the polypeptide chain, because there is present some amorphous material 
in wool; but it seems to us, as also to Astbury,’ very unlikely that such a 
great discrepancy could exist. In addition, it may be pointed out that the 
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synthetic polypeptides seem to be hexagonal or closely pseudohexagonal 
in structure, and the flat a;; configuration provides no explanation of this 
fact. 

All of these difficulties are overcome if it is assumed that the synthetic 
polypeptides have the configuration of the third-amide hydrogen-bonded 
helix which we have described. In this helix the distance per residue along 
the helical axis is predicted to be approximately 1.50 A and there are ap- 
proximately 3.7 residues per turn. The -translation along the axis per 
turn is thus predicted to be about 5.5 A. This is in excellent agreement 
with the fiber axis translations reported by Bamford, Hanby, and Happey, 


TABLE 1 


X-Ray Data FOR POLY-y-METHYL-L-GLUTAMATE 
HEXAGONAL UNIT WITH do = 11.96 A, co = 27.5 A 


Equator: 


dobs. deale. 


10- 10.35 A 10.35 A 

11-0 5.98 5.98 5.1 6.2 29 Ss 
20-0 5.22 5.18 1:3 3.2 7 M 
21-0 3.89 3.91 —4.0 —4.8 22 Ss 
30-0 3.45 3.45 —5.0 —7.1 2 Ss 
22-0 3.00 2.99 —5.0 —6.1 S 
31-0 2.87 2.87 —-4.9 —-1.8 2 WwW 


Second hyperbola Fifth hyperbola 


HI-L dobs. deale HI-L dobs. deale 
4.82A 4.86A 

11-2 5.51 A 5 ASA 11-5 4.05 4.05 

20-2 4.88 4.87 20-5 3.75 3.77 


Sixth hyperbola: a polar are with = 4.43 A; dia. for 10.6}, 4.20 A. 

* Calculated for cylindrically symmetrical distributions of atomic centers, with 
radii from helical axis 2.29 A for C, 1.59 A for N, 1.61 A for C’, 1.74 A for O, and 3.34 A 
for BC. 


5.50 A for poly-y-methyl-L-glutamate and slightly larger for the benzyl 
ester. Moreover, the helical molecules would be expected to pack together 
essentially as would cylinders, in a hexagonal packing, and the predicted 
interplanar distances for the hexagonal lattice agree well with those ob- 
served, and shown in tables | and 2. 

Bamford, Hanby, and Happey interpreted the data for the benzyl ester 
in termsof an orthorhombic unit with axes 10.35 A, 5.98 A, and 5.50 A. The 
number of molecules in this unit calculated from the density 1.34 is 1.9. 
The authors note that the first two axial lengths are in the ratio 3:1, 
which is compatible with hexagonal symmetry, and they ask to what ex- 
tent the x-ray results are consistent with a helical configuration of the mole- 
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cules. They point out that a hexagonal unit with do = 11.96 A and co 
= 5.50 A and containing three amino-acid residues, corresponding to a 
three-fold helix, would have a density 1.06 g cm~*, which is too small. Our 
helix, with about 3.7 residues per turn, would lead, however, to the density 
1.29, which is acceptable. A similarly satisfactory value of the density, 
1.3, is also calculated for the corresponding hexagonal unit for the benzyl 
ester, with interplanar distances given in table 2. 

Although most of the reflections observed by Bamford, Hanby, and 
Happey are accounted for by the orthorhombic uait or the hexagonal unit 


TABLE 2 


X-Ray DATA FOR POLY-y-BENZYL-L-GLUTAMATE 


PSEUDO-ORTHORHOMBIC UNIT WITH ad) = 25.0 A, bo = 17.8 A, c = 14.42 A 


Equator: 
hkl deake dobs F, Fe 


100 25.0 : 0 1.3 0.5 W 

14 4 0 1.1 0.4 W 

101, 200 12.5 12.6 21.5 17.8 165 VVS 

002, 301 7.21 7.21 9.5 13 35 VS 

202, 400 6.25 6.21 6.0 90 20 Ss 

103, 402, 501 4.72 +87 —-0.8 —2.2 2 M (diffuse ) 
303, 600 4.17 —3.8 —7.4 S (diffuee) 
004, 602 3.61 3.85 —4.4 —4.8 4\ 

204, 503, 701 3.49 —4.8 +08 0.2 


First hyperbola: faint reflections at 16 A. 
Second hyperbola: faint reflections at & A. 


Third hyperbola: 


hkl deale dobs Tobs 
151, 250 5.24 A 5.27 A VS 
052, 351 4.50 4. 48} 
252, 450 4,24 4.08 > S (diffuse ) 
153, 452, 551 3.65 3.60 


with ¢ = 5.50 A, some reflections which they could not explain were re- 
ported by them. They concluded that these reflections, observed for both 
of the esters, are due to a second phase in each specimen, because the re- 
flections seemed not to have any obvious relation to those that had been 
indexed. The second phase would have to be assumed to have parallel 
orientation to the main phase. It has seemed to us likely that these weak 
reflections indicate the presence of a larger unit for each crystal. A larger 
unit of structure would, of course, be predicted on the basis of our 3.7- 
residue helix, inasmuch as a true identity distance along the helical axis 
could occur only after a number of turns. Even though the interatomic in- 
teractions that are operative in stabilizing the helix would not be expected, 
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in a non-crystalline phase, to lead to a rational number of residues per 
turn, the forces operating during crystallization might well be great enough 
to produce a small torque in the helix, such as to cause it to assume a con- 
figuration with a rational number of residues per turn. The three simplest 
rational helixes of the 3.7-residue hydrogen-bonded type are those with 11 
residues in 3 turns (3.67 residues per turn), 15 residues in 4 turns (3.75 
residues per turn), and 1S residues in 5 turns (3.60 residues per turn). 
We have found that the weak reflections for the methyl ester can be ac- 
counted for on the basis of the 1S-residue 5-turn helix, and those for the 
benzyl ester on the basis of the 11l-residue 3-turn helix, Plans of these 
helixes are shown as figures 2 and 3. 

The 18-residue 5-turn helix has a sixfold screw axis of symmetry, and it 
would accordingly be expected that these helical molecules would arrange 
themselves side by side in hexagonal packing in such a way that the unit 


FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 


Plan of the 18-residue 5-turn helix Plan of the 1l-residue 3-turn helix 


of structure would contain only one |S-residue segment of one helix. The 
predicted dimensions of the hexagonal unit of structure would, then, be 
ado = 11.96 A, @ = 27.5 A. All of the data reported by Bamford, Hanby, 
and Happey are accounted for by this unit, as shown in table 1. The two 
reflections in the second hyperbola and the one in the sixth hyperbola are 
those which are not accounted for by the smaller unit. ‘The earlier authors 
described the two reflections in the second hyperbola as corresponding to a 
c-axial length of about 13.3 A, which is close to half of our value of c. 
The reflection at 4.43 A is a polar are, which probably could not be meas- 
ured very accurately. 

The determination of the structure of the crystals of the methyl ester 
would involve only the determination of the orientation of one of the 
helixes and of the positions of the atoms in the side chains. Simple con- 
siderations show that the observed intensities are approximately those pre- 
dicted for a structure of this sort. 
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We have calculated intensities of the equatorial reflections for this hexag- 
onal structure, with the four peptide atoms CNCO and the § carbon atom 
distributed over cylindrical surfaces, the structure factor then being 
Fay, = Df; Jo(2rpi/dy).); here f, is the atomic structure factor for the 

1 


ith atom, p,is the distance of the atom from the helical axis, as given by our 
calculations,’ and Jo is the Bessel function of order zero. The values found 
are included in table 1, as F;. It is seen that there is rough general agree- 
ment, Our calculations have included only five of the ten heavy atoms per 
residue; and although it may be predicted that the contribution of the 


FIGURE 4 


Proposed structure of poly-y-methyl-L-glutamate. 


other five (side-chain) atoms would be less, because of greater mutual inter- 
ference, than that of the five main-chain atoms, it should be significant, 
and can explain the observed medium intensity of {20.0} and weak intensity 
of {31.0}. That this ean be done is seen by comparison with F:, and with 
I, the corresponding intensities pLPF,’, in which p is the frequency factor, 
L the Lorentz factor, and P the polarization factor. In this calculation it 
is assuined that side-chain atoms are grouped about the 3-fold screw axes, 
in the positions xyz, with xy = 9/7 9/7, 9/7/05 8/7 and 4/7 3/7. 
These positions are indicated by solid circles in figure 4, which represents the 
proposed structure for the methyl ester polymer. One atom per residue 
has been placed in these positions; the calculated intensities correspond 
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to one oxygen atom and two carbon atoms for each asymmetric unit of 
three residues. 

It is interesting to note that a reasonable explanation of the observed in- 
tensities of the equatorial reflections can be obtained with neglect of 40 
per cent of the heavy atoms in the crystal. We believe that this phe- 
nomenon, which seems to be rather general for proteins and related sub- 
stances, is due to the larger mutual interference of the rays scattered by 
the side-chain atoms than of those scattered by the main-chain atoms. 
The side-chain atoms, of which there are 90 in the unit, are located in 15 
sets of 6-fold positions, presumably at 15 different values of the radius from 
the helical axis; whereas the 90 main-chain atoms (including the 8 carbon 
atoms) are more regularly arranged, corresponding to the pseudo 18-fold 
screw axis of the helix, and only five values of the radius are represented. 

The anomalous reflections reported for the benzyl ester are described as 
lying on diffuse hyperbolas at 16 Aand 8 A. We interpret these reflections 
as resulting from the presence of the 11-residue 3-turn helix, for which the 
value 16.8 A for cy would be predicted, on the assumption that the residue 
distance is the same as in the methyl ester, 1.53 A. This corresponds to 
5.60 A per turn; Bamford, Hanby, and Happey suggested 5.76 A or a 
somewhat smaller value for the translation along the fiber axis, and we have 
found the data to correspond to 3 X 5.76 = 17.3 A, or 1.57 A per residue. 
The increase of 0.04 A over the methyl ester may well be due to van der 
Waals repulsion of the side chains. 

The 11-residue 3-turn helix does not have a 6-fold axis or 3-fold 
axis, and accordingly it would not be expected to form hexagonal crystals 
with one helix per unit. The larger residue weight of the benzyl ester 
(219 in place of 143 for the methyl ester) would lead to a larger pseudo- 
hexagonal unit, with a about 14.4 A, rather than 10.96 A (table 2). (The 
values given in table 2 are those obtained with the x-ray beam through the 
edge of an oriented film; closely similar values were also obtained with 
the x-ray beam perpendicular to the film, and with oriented fibers.) 

Let us consider ways in which an asymmetric helix might be surrounded 
by others. We assume that the helixes are all equivalent, and that they 
are in contact with one another in a simple way. The six vectors from each 
asymmetric helix to its six neighbors are of six different kinds, representing 
six kinds of interaction. These might consist of three pairs, with the two 
of each pair differing only in polarity. It is found that there are only three 
arrangements of the three pairs in which the helixes are equivalent, and 
that none of them explains the occurrence of the 25-A reflection and the 
14.4-A reflection for the benzyl polymer. It is possible, however, that two 
adjacent helixes interact in a way without polarity, to form a doublet. 
This would occur, for example, if one helix were related to the other by a 
2-fold screw axis. There are many ways of arranging these doublets in 
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a crystal; one of the simplest, shown in figure 5, has monoclinic (pseudo- 
hexagonal) symmetry, and for the benzyl ester corresponds to axes do = 
25.0 A, bo = 17.3 A, @ = 14.42 A, and 8 = 90°. This unit accounts for 
all of the reflections observed for this polymer. 


FIGURE 5 


Proposed structure of poly-y-benzyl-L-glutamate. 


The intensities of all equatorial reflections can be roughly accounted for 
by consideration of only the five main-chain atoms, cylindrically distrib- 
uted, as described above, about helical axes with coordinates x, z, and 
¥, 2, with x = '/,and z = '/4, and one additional atom per residue, in the 
same positions as assumed for the methyl ester. The weak reflections 
{100}and {001} can be accounted for by any one of various slight distor- 
tions from the ideal hexagonal structure. The values of F, in table 2 are 
the calculated form factors for the five main-chain atoms per residue, and 
those of F, include the contributions of additional atoms in the positions 
assumed for the methyl ester (shown by full circles in figure 5). The scat- 
tering power in this position has been taken as 50 per cent greater than for 
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the methyl ester. An additional concentration of electrons equivalent to 
one oxygen atom per unit of eleven residues has also been placed at each 
of the positions x, z = +!'/s, 0 (shown by open circles in the figure). This 
small additional concentration of electrons, representing the deviation 
from the hexagonal symmetry of the methyl ester, accounts for the faint 
reflections | 100} and{001}. The close approximation of the structure to 
hexagonal packing of circular cylinders is made evident not only by the 
close approximation of the axial ratio a/c to 1/3, but also by the fact that 
the intensities of the two reflections requiring the larger unit can be ex- 
plained by the scattering power of two heavy atoms, out of the 330 in the 
unit cell. Any one of many alternative small deviations of the distribution 
of scattering power from the ideal distribution with hexagonal symmetry 
would, of course, account for these observed weak reflections. 

It seems likely that a poly-L-glutamate helix would be more stable with 
one screw sense (right-handed or left-handed) than with the other, and 
that helixes of only one kind are formed in significant number in the process 
of folding. A hexagonal array of helixes might then consist of equal num- 
bers with positive and with negative orientation and essentially random 
distribution over the lattice points, equal numbers in an ordered array, 
only helixes with one orientation, or (much less likely) an ordered array 
in a ratio other than 1:1. For poly-y-methyl-L-glutamate the detail of 
the photographs and the presence of only one helix per unit cell strongly 
suggest that the crystals contain helixes with only one orientation, and 
that segregation has occurred in crystallization. For the poly-benzyl ester 
the two-molecule unit also suggests that the helixes all have the same orien- 
tation; the strong reflections all have h + k + / even, as required for an 
approximately body-centered unit. The possibility that segregation of 
positively and negatively oriented molecules occurs during crystallization 
suggests that annealing the specimens might improve the photographs. 

Bamford, Hanby, and Happey also investigated several copolymers, and 
found from x-ray investigation that some tended to crystallize with the a 
configuration and some, especially those containing a large fraction of 
glycine residues, with the 6 configuration, involving sheets of extended 
polypeptide chains with lateral hydrogen bonds. They found that the @ 
phase was oriented much more readily by stretching than the 6 phase, and 
attributed this difference to the presence of intramolecular hydrogen bonds 
in the a phase molecules. This feature remains unchanged by our attribu- 
tion of our helical structure to the a phase. We explain the stability of the 
8 phase for the glycine polymers by the stability of the lateral hydrogen 
bonds that can be formed; we have noted that with other residues there is 
serious steric interference between side chains, for the #§ configuration, 
leading to increase in the hydrogen-bond distance by 0.2 A, and a corre- 
sponding decrease in stability, relative to the @ helix. 
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Barford, Hanby, and Happey report interplanar distances leading to 
fiber-axis pseudo identity distances of 5.75 A for each of the three copoly- 
mers poly-pL-6-phenylalanine, poly-(pL-8-phenylalanine : y-methyl-L- 
glutamate), and Larger steric 
repulsion of side chains would be expected for these copolymers than for 
poly-y-methyl-L-glutamate. 

The infrared dichroism observed by Ambrose and Elliott is accounted 
for very satisfactorily by our helical structure. In the 3.7-residue hydro- 
gen-bonded helix the N--H and C—O bonds are oriented nearly parallel 
to the helical axis, the angle of deviation being only about 12°. 
This leads to a predicted dichroic ratio of about 44:1 for the N--H and 
C=O stretching vibrations. The largest observed dichroism, 14:1 for 
N--H stretching, is well within the predicted limit; it corresponds to an 
average angle of deviation of about 20° in the partially oriented specimen. 

We conclude that there is strong evidence that crystals of poly-y- 
methyl-_-glutamate and poly-y-benzyl-L-glutamate, and also of the peptide 
copolymers, contain molecules with the third-amide hydrogen-bonded heli- 
cal configuration, with about 3.7 residues per turn; and that the inter- 
molecular forces operating in the crystals have caused the helixes in the 
first substance to assume the 1S8-residue 5-turn configuration, and those in 
the second to assume the | 1-residue 3-turn configuration, these configura- 
tions having 3.60 and 3.67 residues per turn, respectively. 


This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The U. S. 
Public Health Service. 
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THE PLEATED SHEET, A NEW LAYER CONFiGURATION OF 
POLYPEPTIDE CHAINS 


By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


For many years it has been assumed that in silk fibroin, stretched hair 
and muscle, and other proteins with the 6-keratin structure the polypeptide 
chains are extended to nearly their maximum length, about 3.6 A per resi- 
due, and during the last decade it has been assumed also that the chains 
form lateral hydrogen bonds with adjacent chains, which have the opposite 
orientation. A hydrogen-bonded layer of this sort is represented diagram- 
matically in figure 1.'~* 
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FIGURE 1 


Diagrammatic representation of a hy 


drogen-bonded layer structure of polypep- 
alternate chains op- 


tide chains with 
positely oriented. 


FIGURE 2 
Diagrammatic representation of a hy- 
drogen-bonded layer structure of polypep- 
tide chains with all chains similarly ori- 
ented (the pleated sheet ). 


We have now discovered that there is another, rather similar hydrogen- 
bonded layer configuration of polypeptide chains, which differs from that 
of figure 1 in several ways. In the new configuration, which we shall call 
the pleated-sheet configuration, the plane formed by the two chain bonds 
of the a carbon atom is perpendicular to the plane of the sheet, as shown in 
figures 2 and 3, rather than being coincident with it. In this structure the 
successive residues in a chain are similarly oriented, directing their car- 
bonyl groups in one direction and their imino groups in the opposite direc- 
tion, and all of the chains are oriented in the same way, instead of adjacent 
chains being opposed in direction. 
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Let us assume that a polypeptide chain with the configuration indicated 
diagrammatically in figure 2 is bent in such a way that the planes of the 
successive amide groups form dihedral angles whose edges are perpendicu- 
lar to the plane formed by the axes of the groups (the lines connecting suc- 
cessive a carbon atoms). It is found that if the bond distances and bond 
angles are given the values that we have used in our recent considerations 
of protein configurations the dihedral angle has the value 106.5°, and the 
vertical component of the axis of each residue is 3.07 A. It is also found 
that the carbonyl and imino groups are oriented in such a way that they 
can form satisfactory hydrogen bonds with corresponding groups in chains 


FIGURE 3 


Drawing representing the pleated-sheet configuration of polypeptide chains. 


obtained by lateral translation. If the lateral translation is given the 
value 4.75 A the N-—H---O distance is 2.75 A; this is a normal hydrogen- 
bond distance. The N— H axis lies within 6° of the N---O axis, indicating 
that a stable hydrogen bond should be formed. The coordinates of atoms 
for the pleated-sheet configuration are given in table 1, and a drawing of 
the configuration is shown as figure 3. 

It is to be noted that each amide group in the chain (neglecting the side 


chains) may be described as obtained from the preceding one by the opera- 
tion of a glide plane of symmetry. Because of this, side chains of L-amino 
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acid residues are related differently to the structure when attached to one 
a carbon atom than when attached to the a carbon atom of an adjacent 
residue. The pleated-sheet configuration can accordingly be described 
as involving only one kind of glycine residue, in case that it were to be as- 
sumed by a polyglycine, but two kinds of residues for all optically active 
amino-acid polymers. ‘These two kinds differ in that, for the L configura- 
tion, a residue of one kind points its 8 carbon atom in the C—O direction, 
and a residue of the other kind points its 8 carbon atom in the N-—-H diree- 
tion. 

We have found some evidence to support the belief that the pleated-sheet 
configuration is present in stretched muscle, stretched hair, feather kera- 
tin, and some other fibrous proteins that have been assigned the 8-keratin 
structure. These proteins give x-ray diagrams on which there is a strong 
meridional reflection corresponding to spacing about 3.3 A, which is a few 
per cent larger than the fiber-axis distance per residue for the undistorted 


TABLE 1 
CooORDINATES OF ATOMS IN THE POLYPEPTIDE PLEATED-SHEET CONFIGURATION (IN A) 


-~——-UNROTATED 7° ROTATION 20° ROTATION 
Atom x x y 


f 00 96 
36 ‘ : 36 46 36 85 
00 3. 09 3.15 OO 96 
36 36 39 4.31 34 14 
22 5.12 50 OS 
74 4.80 z 4 4.95 63 39 50 
00 5 6.14 09 6.30 00 96 6.64 


pleated sheet, but much smaller than the value 3.6 A for fully extended 
polypeptide chains. We have noticed that the pleated sheet can be sub- 
jected, without rupturing the hydrogen bonds, to a considerable distor- 
tion, in such a way as to increase the fiber-axis distance. This distortion is 
effected by rotating each amide group about its C- C* axis through a small 
angle. The rotation moves one of the two 8 positions of each carbon atom 
farther from the median plane and the other nearer, and the effective rota- 
tions for the two non-equivalent kinds of optically active residues are such 
as to permit each to be an L residue with its side chain farther from the 
median plane than in the undistorted structure. Presumably the van der 
Waals repulsion of the side chain atoms and the main chain atoms would 
be operating in proteins of normal chemical composition with the pleated- 
sheet configuration, and this would cause some distortion of the chain- 
lengthening sort. (It is to be noted that two kinds of pleated sheets can be 
constructed of L-amino-acid residues, of which for one the deformation that 
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relieves the strain of side chain van der Waals repulsion increases the fiber- 
axis length, and for the other it decreases it.) It might well occur that 
the magnitude of the deformation would be such as to give the fiber-axis 
residue length observed for the §-keratin proteins, about 3.3 A. This de- 
formation results from a 20° rotation of the amide groups, which gives 3.32 
A as the residue length. Coordinates for the structure with 20° rotation 
and also for a less deformed structure, with 7° rotation, are given in table 
1. ‘ 

The deformed structures require some distortion of the hydrogen bonds, 
in that if the hydrogen atom is kept coplanar with the amide group the 
N--H direction deviates from the N - - -O axis by an angle somewhat greater 
than the distorting angle of rotation. The nature of the distortion is such, 
however, as to suggest that not much strain energy is involved. Let us 
consider the effect on the stability of the amide group of moving the hydro- 
gen atom onto (or nearly onto) the N---O axis. This motion would keep 

the hydrogen atom nearly in a plane normal to the N plane; that is, it 
Cc 
involves moving the hydrogen atom toward one of the tetrahedral corners 
of the nitrogen atom. If the nitrogen atom were forming a pure double 
bond with the carbonyl carbon C’ there would be strong resistance to this 
motion of the hydrogen atom. However, it forms a bond with about one- 
half double-bond character and one-half single-bond character, correspond- 


ing to the resonance 


H 
™ 


and for the second of the structures the tetrahedral position for the hydro- 
gen atom would be the normal one, whereas for the first the planar position 
is stable. According we would predict that this rotational distortion of 
the pleated sheet would not involve so much strain as if the bonds were 
double bonds. 

We may now ask to what extent distortion of the amide group from the 


H 
planar configuration, through rotation of the two ends 


in opposite directions about the N=C’ axis, might be expected 
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to occur. The strain energy of this distortion, which is essentially also the 
strain energy of distortion of the hydrogen atom out of the plane, can be 
estimated in the following way. With 6 the dihedral angle formed by the 
planes of the two end groups, the amide resonance energy may be taken 
equal to —A sin? (6 — m/2), and the strain energy to A sin? 6. The factor 
A is the amide resonance energy for the planar configuration. This may 
be estimated as about 30 keal mole~'. (The experimental value for the 
carboxylate ion, in which each of the two C...O bonds has 50 per cent 
double-bond character, is 36 keal mole~', and somewhat smaller values 
are found for gas molecules of amides, esters, and related substances.°) 
We thus find about 0.9 kcal mole~! strain energy for 10° distortion of the 
amide group, 3.5 keal mole~! for 20° distortion, and so on, and we may 
predict that distortions as large as 20° might well occur in structures in 


40 


0.05 0.10 015 0.20 025 030 
sin 
FIGURE 4 


Calculated x-ray form factors for the pleated sheet, for 
planes parallel to the plane of the sheet. 


which these distortions would relieve a larger strain, but that in general the 
polypeptide chain would avoid structures involving such strains. In any 
case, we would expect the distortion to be divided between the amide 
residue and the hydrogen bond. In calculating the coordinates of table | 
we have not taken account of these distortions. 

The discussion of the pleated sheet in 8 keratin and other proteins will 
be presented in following papers. In this discussion we make use of the 
x-ray scattering form factor for the sheet. The form factor, calculated 
for reflections from planes parallel to the median plane of the undistorted 
sheet, is for convenient later reference given here, in figure 4, as calculated 
from the equation F = >°,f, cos (2ry, sin 6/X), with f, values as given in 
the International Tables for the Determination of Crystal Structures 
The sum has been taken over the atoms of one residue of the undistorted 
structure, including also a 8 carbon atom, with y = 2.04. 
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This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The United States 
Public Health Service. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF FEATHER RACHIS KERATIN 
By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


The rachis of feathers gives rise to x-ray diffraction patterns of great 
complexity —they have been described as the most complex known for the 
naturally occurring fibrous substances. For their interpretation there is 


required a unit of structure with dimensions at least 9.5 A XK 34 A X 94.6 
A. In the following paragraphs we propose a structure for this protein 
that accounts for the principal features of the x-ray pattern and for some 
physical properties of the substance. 

Astbury and other workers in the field have mentioned that the pattern 
somewhat resembles that of stretched hair, stretched muscle, and other 
proteins with the 8-keratin structure, but that the x-ray diagram indicates 
that the length per residue is only 3.07 A, somewhat shorter than expected 
for an extended polypeptide chain, about 3.6 A, and than observed for silk 
fibroin, about 3.5 A, and for the 6-keratin proteins, about 3.3 A. Astbury 
suggested that the chains might be in a somewhat collapsed 6-keratin con- 
figuration, and pointed out that the reversible extensibility of feather kera- 
tin through about 7 per cent supported this assumption.’ We were struck 
by the identity of the indicated fiber-axis residue length, 3.07 A, and the 
corresponding length predicted for the undistorted pleated-sheet configura- 
tion of hydrogen-bonded polypeptide chains, described in the preceding 
paper, and we investigated the possibility that feather keratin is composed 
of these pleated sheets in parallel orientation. This can be ruled out as 
unsatisfactory, however, in that, although the predicted distance between 
chains in the direction of the hydrogen bonds, 4.75 A, agrees closely with 
that indicated by the x-ray diagram, about 4.68 A, the other equatorial 
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reflections on the diagram cannot be accounted for by such a structure. 
The diagram® shows four equatorial reflections, with spacings 34 A, 17 A, 
11 A, and 8.56 A, that seem to be the first four orders from a unit with edge 
about 34 A. The magnitude of this dimension suggests three layers of 
protein, each about 11 A thick, and these layers could not be identical, inas- 
much as all four orders of reflections are observed, rather than only the 
third order. Consideration of alternative possibilities led us to the con- 
clusion that the layers consist of a pleated sheet and two layers of a helixes, 
these helixes having the configuration described in recent papers.* 

A plan of the proposed structure is shown as figure 1, and a schematic 
drawing as figure 2. The chains of the pleated sheet are at the positions 
x = 0, y = 0, and x = '/s, y = O, the base of the unit of structure having 
the dimensions a) = 9.5 A and by) = 34.2 A. The centers of the @ helixes 


b, 34A- 
FIGURE 1 


Plan of the proposed structure for feather rachis keratin 
The structure consists of pleated-sheet layers, between 
which there are double layers of 3.7-residue helixes. 


are at '/4, y and */4, 3, with y approximately '/;. The a@ helixes are indi- 
cated to be in the close-packed arrangement given by these parameters by 
the absence of an equatorial reflection at 9.5 A. A diffuse reflection corre- 
sponding to the second order is observed at about 4.68 A. 

We have found that the intensities of the equatorial reflections can be 
rather well explained by this structure, with consideration only of the 
atoms of known fixed position in the pleated sheet and in the a@ helixes. 
The atomic parameters and also the form factors for the pleated sheet have 
been reported in a preceding paper,’ and those for the @ helix are given in 
the following paper. The value of the parameter y indicated by the data 
is 0.275. The structure factors calculated with use only of the atoms of 
known position, including the 8 carbon atom for each residue in both the 
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pleated sheet and the a helixes, and with the approximation of cylindrical 
symmetry for the @ helixes, are given in table 1 under the heading F;. 
Although these structure factors are in rough agreement with the ob- 
served intensities, somewhat improved agreement is obtained by making a 
correction for the remaining atoms of the side chains of the pleated-sheet 
residues. We have carried out this calculation by assuming two carbon 
atoms, or atoms of equivalent scattering power, per residue, arranged 
about the positions y = +!/». and —!'/,. These positions, at 2.85 A from 
the center of the pleated sheet, are those expected for the pleated-sheet side 
chains. The distribution of the atoms about these positions has been ap- 
proximated by using an F-factor for these atoms proportional to that cal- 
culated for the pleated sheet.?. The values F, in table 1 were calculated 
with inclusion of these side-chain atoms, and the quantity /.,). given in the 
following column was obtained by multiplying the square of F, by the Lor- 


FIGURE 2 
Drawing representing the proposed structure for feather 
rachis keratin. 


entz, polarization, and frequency factors. The calculated intensity for 
(O40) seems to be small; however, this calculated intensity is increased 
to the value 330 by inclusion of the intensity, 175, calculated for the form 
{110}, which is the only important diagonal reflection in this region of the 
equatorial plane. The structure factor for {120{ is small. The strong, 
diffuse reflection at 4.68 A is due tof 200}, {210}, and {220}, with calculated 
spacings 4.75 A, 4.71 A, and 4.58 A. The structure factor for the a helix 
is very nearly 0 for this interplanar distance, and the form factor for these 
reflections is that of the chain in the 8 sheet, with contributions from the 
side-chain atoms. The value of F, has been obtained by assuming that 
the main-chain and side-chain atoms have the same effective distribution 
about their central axis as has the pleated sheet in the y direction. The 
general agreement of observed and calculated intensities is seen to be satis- 
factory. 
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In addition to these equatorial reflections, Corey and Wyckoff reported 
three others, at 51.0 A (faint), SI.LS A (medium), and 115 A (medium). 
Bear® has pointed out that the central regions of the x-ray pattern given 
by feather rachis are confused by radiation artifacts related to the strong 
reflections, and that this is probably the source of these three large equa- 
torial spacings. If we accept this interpretation, the equatorial reflections 
of feather keratin are all accounted for by our unit. 

The meridional reflections observed by Corey and Wyckoff* and by 
Bear’ are given in table 2. They can nearly all be accounted for as orders of 
a large identity distance, 94.6 A. In addition to the meridional reflections 
given in table 2, Bear reported a number of small-angle near-meridional re- 
flections, corresponding to other orders of the identity distance 94.6 A. 

TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND OBSERVED INTENSITIES OF EQUATORIAL X-Ray Re- 
FLECTIONS FOR FEATHER RACHIS KERATIN 


PSEUDO-ORTHORHOMBIC, TRICLINIC UNIT WITH dy = 9.50 A, bo = 34.2 A, co = 94.6 A, 

a = 90°, B = 90°, y = 90° 

hkl deale. Fi Teale. Tobs.@ doba.4 

O10 (34.2 A) 22.8 42.6 730 Strong 33.3 A 

020 5 —20.8 —10.4 24 Faint 17.1 

030 11.4 45.5 45.5 295 Medium 11.0 

110 9.14 — 30.0 — 30.0 210) 

040 8.56 46.1 37.6 1554 

050 6.84 9.4 —3.2 1 

060 5.70 12.3 0.4 0 

070 4.89 11.4 3.1 1 

200 4.75 we 25 38) 

210 4.71 a 25 75 Strong 4.68 

220 4.58 nee 25 754 (diffuse ) 

O8O 4.28 10.6 6.6 2 

090 3.80 16.4 16.4 12 

0-10-0 3.42 9.0 12.2 6 


Corey and Wyckoff. 


For the ideal pleated sheet we have calculated a fiber-axis distance of 
about 3.07 A per residue, which agrees in numerical value with the spacing 
of the outermost meridional reflection. We think it likely, however, that 
the fiber-axis length per pleat in the pleated sheet in this substance is in 
fact not 6.14 A, but 6.30 A, and that there are fifteen of these units (thirty 
amino-acid residues) in the unit with c = 94.6 A. The corresponding 
fiber-axis distance per residue, 3.15 A, can be achieved by a small deforma- 
tion of the ideal pleated sheet, amounting to rotation by 7° around the 
C—C* axes of the amide groups, as described in the preceding paper.” A 
possibility that seems to us less likely is that there are 15'/, units of the 
pleated sheet in the distance 94.6 A, in which case the length per residue 
would be 3.05 A, and the value of c) would be twice as great, 189.2 A. 
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The fiber-axis length per residue for the @ helix in substances so far in- 
vestigated ranges from 1.53 to 1.56 A. These values correspond to the 
integers 62 and 61, respectively, as the number of residues in unit length 
94.6 A along the c axis, the value 62 giving 1.525 A and 61 giving 1.551 A as 
the length per residue. The number of residues per unit turn is predicted 
to be close to 3.69, and values between 3.6 and 3.67 have so far been re- 
ported. With 17 turns in ¢, 61 residues would give 3.59 residues per turn, 
and 62 residues would give 3.65 residues per turn; no other value than 17 
turns seems likely, inasmuch as it is improbable that the a-carbon bond 
angle would be strained enough to give 3.81 residues per turn (61 residues 
in 16 turns) or 3.45 residues per turn (62 residues in 18 turns). The most 
likely possibility is thus the 62-residue 17-turn helix, with 3.65 residues per 
turn. The distribution of side chains along the polypeptide chain presum- 


TABLE 2 


MERIDONAL REFLECTIONS FROM FEATHER RACHIS KERATIN 


REFLECTION d INTENSITY d INTENSITY 
4 23.6A 10 23.1A Strong 
17.2 ? 


9.08 Faint 


15 6 6.20 Strong 
17 5.53 3 
19 4.98 6 4.90 Strong 
21 4.45 4 4.37 Medium 
24 3.95 Faint 
27 3.52 Faint 

? 3.22 Faint 
31 07 Medium 


ably is such as to stabilize this helix, and the scattering of x-rays by the dif- 
ferent side chains, in positions that remain to be determined, gives rise to 
the true meridional reflections, with contributions from the atoms of the 
main chains in the helix and the pleated sheet for some reflections. 

It is interesting to note that the reflection (0-0-17) is reported by Bear, 
at 5.35 A; this would correspond to one turn of the @ helix. A strong re- 
flection at 6.20 A (Corey and Wyckoff) or 6.30 A (Bear) is interpreted by 
Bear as the fifteenth basal plane reflection, (0-0-15). We interpret this 
as involving collaboration of the 15 units of the pleated sheet. 

The identity distance 94.6 A receives a rational explanation as resulting 
from the presence of two structures, the slightly distorted pleated sheet 
with identity distance along the a axis of 6.30 A, and the @ helix with 5.57 
A per turn. The simplest ratio of integers approximating the ratio of 
these numbers is 17:15, corresponding to the mutual identity distance 
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94.6 A. These two structures accordingly might well be expected to form a 
‘ protein such as feather keratin, with a triclinic unit with ay = 9.50 A, by = 
34.2 A, c = 94.6 A, a = 90°, B= 90°, y = 90°. 

It seems likely that the pleated sheets are all oriented similarly in the 
structure —there is no significant indication of a unit with by) = 6S A, cor- 
responding to two kinds of pleated sheets, with opposite orientations. A 
pleated sheet is polar: all of the C--O groups point in one direction, and 
the N-—-H groups in the opposite direction, and in addition the side chains 
on one side of the sheet are arranged differently with respect to the residues 
than are those on the other side of the sheet, so that an isolated sheet would 
be curved. It is interesting to speculate that this curvature of the pleated 
sheets may be related to the natural curvature of the feather rachis. An 
example of a polar sheet in the inorganic field is the kaolin sheet. Curved 
crystals of the clay minerals have been recently observed with use of the 
electron microscope, and their curvature has been assumed to result from 
the polar nature of the kaolin sheets.” * 

This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The United States 
Public Health Service. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF HAIR, MUSCLE, AND RELATED PROTEINS 


By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TRCH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


It is thirty years since x-ray photographs were first made of hair, muscle, 
nerve, and sinew, by Herzog and Jancke.' During this period, despite 
the efforts of many investigators, the photographs have eluded detailed in- 
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terpretation, and the molecular structures of the proteins have remained 
undetermined. In the present paper we propose structures for hair, muscle, 
and related proteins in the extended state (8 keratin and 8 myosin) and 
the contracted state (a@ keratin and @ myosin), and discuss the extent to 
which the diffraction data are accounted for by the proposed structures. 

The a-Keratin Structure. It seems not unlikely that the polypeptide 
chains in unstretched hair, contracted muscle, horn, nail, quill, and other 
proteins that give the a-keratin x-ray pattern have the 3.7-residue helical 
configuration’? (which for convenience we shall call the @ helix). 

Let us consider the structure expected for an aggregate of a@ helixes. 
The molecules, with the approximate form of circular cylinders, would be 
expected to pack in a hexagonal or pseudohexagonal array, as do the syn- 
thetic polypeptides poly-y-methyl-L-glutamate poly-y-benzyl-- 
glutamate.* The average residue weight 120 and approximate density 
1.30 g em~* lead to 11 A as the value of ao for the hexagonal unit. The 
predicted equatorial reflections are {10-0} at 9.5 A, {11-0} at 5.5 A, {20-0} 
at 4.8 A, {21-0} at 3.6 A, {30-0} at 3.2 A, ete. The observed pattern of a 
keratin, as described by Astbury and Street,‘ has a strong equatorial re- 
flection at 27 A, a very strong reflection at about 9.8 A, and a vague region 
of darkening around 3.5 A. We would attribute the 27-A reflection to a 
long-range order that can be elucidated only through further study. The 
9.8-A reflection is described as covering a range of spacings of about 3 A 
centered at 9.8 A, which suggests that the packing is only pseudo-hexagonal, 
and that the hexagonal form {10-0} is split into several forms with different 
spacings. The failure to observe the reflections {11-0} and {20-0} can be 
attributed to the smallness of the x-ray form factor for equatorial scattering 
by the a helix,® which has a node at 5 A; indeed, the a-keratin x-ray photo- 
graphs show a light band which is centered at about 5 A. The form factor 
then has a maximum at 3.4 A, which corresponds to the vague region of 
darkening, with center around 3.5 A, reported by Astbury and Street. 

The principal meridional feature of the a-keratin x-ray pattern is a strong 
are at 5.15 A. This reflection has been accepted as indicating that the c- 
axis identity distance is 5.15 A or a simple multiple of it, and it has usually 
been assumed that the c-axis length per residue is either '/;-5-15 = 1.72 A 
or '/9:5°15 = 2.58 A. The 5.15-A are seems on first consideration to rule 
out the @ helix, for which the c-axis period must be a multiple of the axis 
distance per turn, which is about 5.6 A. However, it was noted by Bam- 
ford, Hanby, and Happey® that the ‘meridional are’ observed on photo- 
graphs of partially oriented fibers of poly-y-benzyl-L-glutamate is on other 
photographs resolved into off-meridional spots in positions corresponding 
to the value 5.76 A for the c-axis translation. It seems probable that the 
5.15-A are seen on the a-keratin photographs is to be interpreted in a 
similar way. 
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A very significant contribution has been made by Herzog and Jancke? in 
1926 and Lotmar and Picken* in 1942. These investigators obtained, by 
non-reproducible procedures, preparations of rather well crystallized 
muscle. Herzog and Jancke observed eight forms, and Lotmar and Picken 
eighteen. Lotmar and Picken’s preparation was a piece of posterior-valve- 
closing muscle (of the mussel \/ytilus edulis) that had been dried for 48 
hours under 10-g tension and then allowed to stand in a can for a year. 
They indexed their photograph and (also Herzog and Jancke’s) with a 
monoclinic unit with ay = 11.70 A, bo = 5.65 A (fiber axis), co = 9.85 A, 
and 8 = 70.5°. The fiber-axis translation 5.65 A is in fine accordance 
with prediction for the 3.7-residue helix. 
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FIGURE 1 
Plan of the monoclinic unit proposed for crystalline 
muscle by Lotmar and Picken, with the 3.7-residue 
helixes, suggested in the present paper, represented by 
elliptical cylinders. The dots indicate the positions 
assumed for side-chain carbon atoms. 


Lotmar and Picken stated that their excellent photograph presumably 
shows the x-ray diagram of crystallized myosin, and that there is no sign 
of the 5.15-A meridional arc. They considered their preparation to repre- 
sent a new molecular modification of myosin, with two residues per 5.65-A 
length along the c-axis. We think it likely that the process of crystalliza- 
tion has involved only the ordering of the @ helixes, as shown in figures 1 
and 2, in such a way that the larger side chains are grouped into layers with 
x & '/s, the region near x = 0, z = '/, being free of side chains, thus per- 
mitting the helixes to come into close contact at these points. 

The occurrence of the 5.15-A are on the x-ray photographs of poorly 
ordered aggregates of a-helical molecules can be explained by the consid- 
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eration illustrated in figure 3. Here a helical curve with pitch 5.65 A is 
shown on a cylinder with radius 1.81 A, the average radius for the peptide 
atoms C, N, C’, and O. The angle of inclination of the helix is 26°, and 
the perpendicular distance between adjacent turns of the curve is 5.65 cos 
26° = 5.1 A. We would thus predict strong reenforcement of x-rays scat- 
tered by an @ molecule in directions about 26° from the fiber axis. (A re- 
lated pertinent fact is that the maximum for the calculated radial distribu- 
tion function for the @ helix comes at 5.0 A; this function will be repro- 
duced in a later paper.) In the case of a somewhat poorly ordered fibrous 
aggregate of the molecules or of a crystalline phase with very large unit 
the intermolecular interference would in general permit strong diffraction 
maxima with spacing 5.1 A to occur in the near-meridional region, whereas 


FIGURE 2 


Drawing of the proposed structure of @ keratin. 


for a well-crystallized specimen intermolecular interference could cause 
these reflections to fail to appear, despite their large molecular form factor. 

(Added April 10, 1951: It has been pointed out to us by Professor 
Verner Schomaker that the foregoing argument is not reliable. He has 
evaluated the form factor for x-ray scattering by a uniform helix, and 
has found that the maximum scattering by the helix with the dimensions 
given above occurs at angles considerably larger than 26° from the 
meridional direction, and at a Bragg angle corresponding to a spacing of 
about 4.2 A, rather than 5.1 A. He has further shown that if four main- 
chain atoms and the 8 carbon atom are represented by helixes with the 
correct radii for the 3.7-residue helical structure, and four side-chain 
atoms are represented by another helix, with the same pitch and with 
radius 4.0 A, a pronounced maximum is predicted to occur at 26° from 
the meridional direction and at a Bragg angle cerresponding to a spacing 


of 5,1 A.) 
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The interplanar distances and estimated intensities of the basal-plane 
reflections on the x-ray photographs of crystalline muscle reported by Lot- 
mar and Picken and by Herzog and Jancke are given in table 1, together 
with calculated values of the interplanar distance d, structure factor F, 
and intensity / = LPF’, with L the Lorentz factor and P the polarization 
factor. The structure factor is that for the @ helix, including a 8 carbon 
atom for each residue, evaluated for the case of cylindrical symmetry,® 
plus a side-chain carbon atom per residue at x = '/», 
z = 0 and another one at x = '/.,2 = '/». If the 
crystal has monoclinic symmetry, as assumed by 
Lotmar and Picken, there are 2-fold screw axes pass- 
ing through these points, and a greater-than-average 
density of atoms might be expected near these axes; 
we have accordingly tried to approximate the effect 
of the side-chain atoms on the structure factor by 
placing atoms in these positions. 

It is seen that the calculated intensity pattern 
corresponds surprisingly well with the observed 
pattern, when it is considered that no variable param- 
eter is involved in the calculation. The only arbi- 
trary decision involved in the calculation is that 
the side-chain scattering, for about four heavy atoms 
per residue, can be approximated by placing a 
carbon atom near each of two 2-fold axes. 

The first reflection, Aj, is seen on the reproduc- 
tion of their photograph in Lotmar and Picken's 
paper to be very strong we estimate it to be per- 
haps ten times as strong as A, or Ay. Its breadth FIGURE 3 
is about 3 A, which is enough to include the forms Sasieianiibaiaiiae sani 
{100}, {O01}, and {101}. This spot closely re-  yesentation of the 3.7- 
sembles the corresponding spot given by ordinary residue helix, indicat- 
preparations of a keratin, and described by Astbury — ing the origin of the 
and Street as covering a range of about 3 A, centered — ™etidional are at 5.15 
at 9.8 A. We accordingly think that it is likely that 
the ordinary preparations of @ keratin have in fact a 
monoclinic structure closely resembling that of crystalline muscle, and only 
rather slightly disorderel. The 27-A reflection seen on photographs of 
hair and ordinary muscle see:ns not to be present on Lotmar and Picken’s 
photograph. 


The second reflection, As, is observed to be strong, and calculated as 
weak. An additional side-chain carbon atom in phase for this reflection 
(near the line x + 2 = 1) would bring the value of /,,). to 103. (We have 
not attempted to find a distribution of side-chain atoms that would give 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND OBSERVED INTENSITIES OF EQUATORIAL REFLECTIONS 
FOR CRYSTALLINE MUSCLE 


TRICLINIC UNIT WITH dy = 11.70 A, bo = 5.65 A, co = 9.85 A, a & 90°, B = 73.5°, y = 
90° 


RE- 
FLEC~ 
THON deale “vale Teale Tots LP@ HJa dobs. LP4@ dobs.HJa 
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“LP = Lotmar and Picken, HJ = Herzog and Jancke. 
° Presumably the symbol means that Lotmar and Picken were doubtful as to the 


presence of these two spots. 
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better general agreement with the entire observed pattern, inasmuch as the 
approximate agreement given by the less arbitrary calculation that we have 
made seems to us to be more significant.) 

The questionable reflections A; and As cannot be seen on the reproduced 
photograph. A;, which is described by Lotmar and Picken as weak (whereas 
I atc, iS as large for it as for Ag and Aj, described as strong), lies in a region 
of general blackening, which may have caused its intensity to be under- 
estimated —it is interesting that Herzog and Jancke report As, but not Ag 
nor A;. Whether Ay can be assigned to the form {302{ is doubtful; but in 
any case the appearance of the three reflections Ay, Ay, and Ay in nearly 
the calculated positions and with the calculated intensities can hardly be 
the result of coincidence. The sequence of forms with very small values 
of Zeate. in the regions for which no reflections are reported by Lotmar and 
Picken and also the rather striking agreement found for the observed reflec- 
tions strongly favor the conclusion that the assumed structure is not greatly 
different from the actual structure. 

Some evidence for the 3.7-residue helix is provided also by the meridional 
reflections reported for muscle fibers and porcupine quill by Corey and 
Wyckoff,’ MacArthur,'® and Bear.'' These reflections correspond to large 
c-axis identity distances, about 726 A for muscle fiber and 198 A for porcu- 
pine quill. The 726-A unit for muscle is shown also in electron micro- 
graphs of muscle fibrils treated with osmic acid.'* We would expect that 
side chains of different kinds on the @ helix would repeat after an integral 
number of residues, corresponding to an integral multiple of the residue 
length along the helix axis, about 1.53 A, and that accordingly those orders 
of basal plane reflection for which the spacing approximated closely to cer- 
tain multiples of 1.53 A would be enhanced in intensity. It is in fact 
found that about SO per cent of the meridional reflections are of this type; 
for both Venus clam muscle and porcupine quill they are multiples of 1.51 
A. The reflections at 1.49 A, 3.05 A, 4.50 A, and 6.19 A for porcupine 
quill, which represent the first four orders of enhancement, are the strong- 
est features of the wide-angle meridional pattern, except for the 5.2-A are. 

The 8-Keratin Structure. Hair and muscle can be reversibly stretched 
to about 100 per cent elongation.'* Some authors have expressed doubt 
as to whether this elongation is to be attributed to the polypeptide chains, 
but it seems to us that Astbury’s contention that it should be is justified. 
With a fiber-axis length of 1.53 A per residue for the a helix, an extended 
chain in the 6-keratin structure would be predicted, on this assumption, 
to have a fiber-axis residue length of about 3.1 A. The principal meridional 
x-ray reflection of stretched hair, stretched muscle, and other proteins 
with the §-keratin structure‘ has in fact a spacing reported by Astbury as 
about 3.32 A, which is presumably the fiber-axis residue length, and would 
thus correspond to 117 per cent extension of the a helix. That the §-kera- 
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tin structure involves extended polypeptide chains was first suggested by 

Brill'’ in 1923, and for the past fifteen years it seems to have been rather 

generally assumed that the chains are essentially coplanar, and that they 

alternate in direction in forming hydrogen-bonded non-polar sheets.!°~" % 

Another hydrogen-bonded layer structure, the pleated sheet, which avoids 

the difficulty of large steric interference of side-chain groups predicted for 

the planar sheet, has recently been described.'* The pleated sheet can 

easily assume a configuration corresponding to the residue-length 3.32 A, 
and it seems to us likely that it represents the #-keratin structure. 

At present there is not much direct evidence to support this view. The 

observed equatorial x-ray reflections’ at 9.8 A (strong) and 4.65 A (very 

strong) have been shown by Astbury 

and Sisson'* to correspond to the 

plane of the #-keratin layers and 

the lateral direction in the layers, 

respectively. The lack of other 

equatorial reflections, except one 

weak reflection at 2.4 A, and lack of 

knowledge of positions of side-chain 

atoms make a calculation of in- 

tensities of reflection of little value. 

It may be pointed out, however, 

that if the one-molecule unit that 

accounts for the x-ray pattern of 

crystalline muscle obtained by 


FIGURE 4 


Drawing illustrating the proposed mech- 
anism of conversion of a pleated sheet into 


Lotmar and Picken is correct the a 
helixes must all be oriented in the 
same sense, and accordingly this 


a double row of 3.7-residue helixes; this 
is proposed as the process involved in the 
contraction of muscle. 


muscle on stretching could be trans- 
formed into the pleated sheet, but 
not into the planar sheet. 

When hair or muscle is treated with hot water or steam it shortens in 
the direction of the fiber axis, and swells laterally. The resultant material 
is called supercontracted keratin. The contraction from the a@ state is 
about 30 per cent for both hair’? and myosin.*! It is possible that super- 
contracted keratin has the configuration of the 5.1-residue helix,” ® but 
there is very little evidence to support this suggestion. The fiber-axis 
residue length for this helix is about 0.99 A, which corresponds to 35 per 
cent contraction from the @ helix, with residue length 1.53 A. The agree- 
ment of this value with the experimental value for the amount of supercon- 
traction provides some support for the suggestion that the + helix is present 
A careful study of the x-ray diagram should 


in supercontracted keratin. 
permit a decision on this point to be made. 
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The Mechanism of Contraction of Muscle.--The assignment of the 
pleated-sheet configuration to extended muscle and of the a-helical config- 
uration to contracted muscle suggests that a discussion be made of the 
mechanism of contraction of muscle. 

We have noticed that in order for a pleated sheet to be converted into a 
double layer of @ helixes it is not necessary that all of the hydrogen bonds 
in the pleated sheet be initially broken. Instead, it is necessary to break 
only enough hydrogen bonds, four or five, to liberate four or five residues in 
each polypeptide chain, these being at about the same horizontal level in 
the pleated sheet. The liberated chains can then coil into the a-helical 
configuration, to produce the double layer of packed cylindrical @ helixes, 
as shown in figure 4. 

The sheet configuration is, for a normal protein, somewhat unstable rela- 
tive to the a helix. This is indicated to be the case for synthetic polypep- 
tides involving residues other than glycine by the fact that these polypep- 
tides have been observed to form crystals of the a type.* Indication that 
the instability of the pleated sheet is due to steric repulsion between side 
chains is given by the fact that copolymers containing a large fraction of 
glycine residues assume the 8 configuration. The steric-hindrance ex- 
planation of the instability of the pleated sheet is made reasonable by a con- 
sideration of the area available per side chain. In a normal # keratin, 
with fiber-axis length per residue 3:32 A and side-chain spacing 4.75 A 
and both sides of the sheet available for side chains, the area per side chain 
is 31.6 A®. For the @ helix we may take the radius of the side-chain median 
cylindrical surface to be 4.16 A, which is midway between the centers of 
the 8 carbon atoms (radius 3.34 A) and the point of contact with adjacent 
molecules ('/s¢) = 4.98 A); with the fiber-axis residue length 1.53 A, the 
area per side chain is calculated to be 40.0 A’, which is 25 per cent larger 
than for the pleated sheet. Moreover, in the discussion of the pleated 
sheet we have pointed out that the ideal pleated sheet has fiber-axis length 
per residue 3.07 A, and that the extension to 3.32 A, as observed in myosin, 
seems to be associated with a steric interference with the side chains, which 
causes the residues to rotate out of the position most favorable to hydrogen- 
bond formation, and thus introduces a strain, essentially of bending, in 
the hydrogen bonds. The normal hydrogen-bond energy for peptides 
may be estimated at 7.5 kcal mole~!; it is expected to be large, because 
of the negative charge conferred on the carbonyl oxygen atom and the 
positive charge conferred on the imino nitrogen atom by the amide reso- 
nance. The energy of the strain introduced may be estimated to be of the 
order of magnitude of about 3 per cent of the hydrogen-bond energy, or 
0.22 keal mole~', which is about 1.8 cal per gram of myosin. Since muscle 
is about 10 per cent myosin, we estimate (very roughly) the work that 
could be done by 1 g of muscle to be about 0.18 cal, in a single complete 
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twitch. Muscle has density 1.06 g em ~*, and | g of muscle in the extended 
state with cross-section | cm* would be 0.94 cm long. If the entire muscle 
were to shorten proportionately to the myosin molecules, and these mole- 
cules were to shorten from the residue length 3.32 A (for the pleated sheet) 
to 1.53 A (for the @ helix), the contracted length would be 0.43 cm, the 
contraction being by 54 per cent. The contracting pleated sheet would be 
predicted to exercise the same force throughout its contraction; for initial 
cross-section | cm? (in the extended state) this force is calculated from the 
assumed strain energy 0.18 cal per g of muscle, assuming it to be free energy, 
to have the value 1.55 kg. 

The foregoing rough calculation agrees well with experiment in some re- 
spects. A. V. Hill has reported®? that the maximum force exerted in a 
twitch by frog’s muscle at 0°C is | to 2 kg cm ~*, which agrees well with the 
value 1.5 kgem~* calculated above. It is interesting also that the observed 
maximum shortening,”* by 50 to 60 per cent for toad muscle, is close to the 
predicted shortening, 54 per cent, for the transition from the pleated sheet to 
the a helix. The heat liberated by frog's sartorius muscle on tetanic con- 
traction has been measured,** and found to be about 400 g cm per cm of 
shortening and per em? cross-section, or 0.05 cal per g of muscle, assuming 
complete contraction (by 54 per cent). Somewhat smaller values were 
found in a later study.** These values are considerably smaller than the 
estimated energy difference of the extended and the contracted forms of the 
myosin of muscle, as given above (0.18 cal g~'). 

In order to account for the observed mechanical properties of hair (great 
extension under a load of 500 to 2000 kg em~*, depending on humidity ) 
in the same way, it must be assumed that the strain of the § configuration 
is very much greater, about 10 cal mole ~! per residue. Moreover, the great 
dependence on humidity shows that side-chain interactions, which are 
changed by hydration, are involved. 

The pleated-sheet configuration of extended muscle is metastable. In 
order for the polypeptide chains to contract an excitation energy would be 
needed, the energy of breaking four or five hydrogen bonds, to liberate four 
or five residues, in each chain. We suggest that the mechanism whereby 
the reaction of contraction is initiated may involve the production in or 
transfer to this region of the muscle of a number of hydrogen-bond-forming 
molecules, which can attack the hydrogen bonds of the pleated sheet, and 
through the formation of hydrogen bonds with the carbonyl and imino 
groups of the chains decrease the energy of activation of the sheet-disrupt- 
ing process. As the a helixes are formed these molecules are liberated, and 
might continue to attack hydrogen bonds in the pleated sheet. It is, 
however, not necessary that they do so, in order for the process of forma- 
tion of @ helixes to continue, once that it is started: as the freed residues 
coil into the @ helixes, and form more stable hydrogen bonds within these 
helixes, they would exercise a mechanical strain, communicated along the 
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polypeptide chain, on the adjacent residues that are still heid by hydrogen 
bonds in the pleated sheet, and this strain would have the effect of reducing 
the activation energy for the liberation of further residues. Accordingly 
once that the reaction were initiated, it would be expected to continue until 
all of the pleated sheet had been converted into a double row of a@ helixes. 

It is not so easy to suggest a single reasonable way in which the muscle 
can be reconverted to the stretched state. There are many conceivable 
ways in which this could be done, with the use of chemical reactions of vari- 
ous sorts~-especially the change in the nature of the environment of the a 
helixes. One possibility, suggested over twenty years ago by Meyer and 
Mark,” is that through a change in the ionic environment in the muscle 
the polypeptide chain is provided with a sequence of similarly charged side 
chains, not paired with neutralizing charges of the opposite sign. The 
electrostatic repulsion of these side chains would then tend to cause the 
chains to stretch out into the pleated-sheet configuration. It is of interest 
that Meyer and Mark illustrated this mechanism with use of a simple heli- 
cal curve for the molecule of contracted muscle. 

This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The United 
States Public Health Service. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF FIBROUS PROTEINS OF THE COLLAGEN- 
GELATIN GROUP 


By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


Collagen is a very interesting protein. It has well-defined mechanical 
properties (great strength, reversible extensibility through only a small 
range) that make it suited to the special purposes to which it is put in the 
animal body, as in tendon, bone, tusk, skin, the cornea of the eye, intestinal 
tissue, and probably rather extensively in reticular structures of cells. 
During the last thirty years, following the pioneer work of Herzog and 
Jancke,' a number of investigators have attempted to find the structure 
of collagen (and of gelatin, which gives similar x-ray photographs), but 
no one has previously proposed any precisely described configuration, nor 
has attempted to account for the positions and intensities of the x-ray dif- 
fraction maxima. 

The diffraction pattern of collagen and gelatin is characterized by a meri- 
dional are at 2.86 A. (Good reproductions of x-ray photographs have been 
published by Astbury.’) This are remains essentially uninfluenced by a 
change in the source of material or its previous treatment; Bear* found 
that it varied only between the limits 2.82 A and 2.90 A for 26 samples, 
ranging from demineralized mammoth tusk to plain surgical gut (sheep 
intestinal submucosa), On the other hand, the principal equatorial reflec- 
tion, which for thoroughly dried tendon* corresponds to the spacing 10.4 
A, varies greatly in spacing with source and treatment of the material. At 
ordinary humidity it is about 11.5 A, and Bear reported the value 15.5 A 
for kangaroo tail tendon treated with water. It is evident that collagen 
consists of molecules (polypeptide chains) extending along the fiber axis, 
and rather loosely packed in parallel orientation. It will be pointed out 
below that the equatorial reflections correspond to a hexagonal packing of 
circular cylinders. 

The 2.86-A fiber-axis spacing suggests that the amide groups of the poly- 
peptide chain are in the cis configuration, as has been mentioned by Ast- 
bury.?. (Astbury has suggested® ‘ a structure for collagen which bears 
little resemblance to our structure.) If we accept the configuration of the 
amide group in a peptide as predicted from x-ray investigations of related 
simple substances, and described in our earlier paper® (with a single change 

we have replaced the value 120° for the C’-N--C angle by the value 
123°, which is suggested by general considerations as a reasonable value 
for the angle between a single bond and a bond with about 50 per cent 
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double-bond character), we predict that the length of an amide group with 
the cis configuration is 2.83 A, which is close to the observed fiber-axis spac- 
ing. Although the principal meridional are at 5.1 A observed for proteins 
with the a-keratin structure, which had always been accepted as represent- 
ing a fiber-axis distance, has been found® ? to be in fact a diagonal spacing, 
there seems to be little reason to doubt that the 2.86 A spacing of collagen 
represents a fiber-axis distance. 

We found it impossible to formulate a satisfactory structure for collagen 
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FIGURE 1 
Diagrammatic representation of the configuration of polypeptide chains in the collagen- 
gelatin three-chain helix. 


from cis amide groups alone. However, a satisfactory structure, described 
in detail in the following paragraphs, has been formulated with use of poly- 
peptide chains in which there is an alternation of two cis groups and one 
trans group, as shown in figures | and 2. The angular orientation which the 
trans group is required to assume by its bonds with the contiguous cis 
groups is such as to cause its component of length along the fiber axis to be 
about 2.92 A, the average fiber-axis length per residue for the cis-cis-trans 
chain thus being 2.86 A, as observed for the collagen fibers. 

Let us now consider the folding of the cis-cis-trans chain in such a way 
as to form satisfactory hydrogen bonds. The ease of lateral swelling of 
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collagen indicates that hydrogen bonds between molecules of the protein 
are not present, and hence that a structure involving intramolecular hydro- 
gen bonds is to be sought. 

The principal equatorial spacing for thoroughly dried collagen is 10.4 A. 
For cylindrical molecules in hexagonal packing this value for di.o leads to 
125 A* as the basal-plane area per 
molecule, and with 2.86 A as the 
fiber-axis length to 358 A® as the 
volume per unit, or 215 cm* per 
mole of units. If the density is 
taken as 1.35 g cm~* (the reported 
density of dry gelatin) the mass per 
unit is 291 g. The average residue 
weight for collagen and gelatin is 
found by analysis to be slightly less 
than 100; it is hence evident that 
there are about three residues in 
the unit of the molecule (2.86 A 
length). We accordingly reach the 
conclusion that the molecule of col- 
lagen and gelatin, essentially cy- 
lindrical in shape, is not a single 
polypeptide chain, but consists of 
three polypeptide chains. This is 
pleasing, inasmuch as there is no 
way in which a single polypeptide 
chain with a cis-cis-trans sequence 
of amide groups can be folded to 
give intramolecular hydrogen bonds 
and a fiber-axis residue length of 
2.86 A. The intramolecular hydro- 
gen bonds in the collagen-gelatin 
molecule must be lateral bonds 
between the three polypeptide 
chains that constitute the molecule. 

A satisfactory structure can be built in which each of the three polypep- 
tide chains is coiled into a helix, the coiling being achieved through the 
bending of the chain at the positions of the a carbon atoms, and the three 
helixes having a common axis. For the ideal configuration, in which the 
three a carbon atoms are similarly oriented directly above and below one 
another along a line parallel to the fiber axis, the dihedral angle at these 
sarbon atoms is 97°. Some distortion of the structure is required in order 
that satisfactory hydrogen bonds be formed. This distortion consists in a 


FIGURE 2 


Drawing representing the proposed struc- 
ture of the collagen-gelatin molecule. 
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rotation around the two single bonds formed by the @ carbon atoms, so as 
to draw the a carbon atom C, closer to the axis of the helix, by 0.34 A, 
than the a carbon atoms C,; and C;, as shown in figure 2. The hydrogen 
bonds are introduced in such a way that the three chains of the molecule 
are related to one another by a three-fold axis of symmetry. The a carbon 
atoms C, of the three chains lie at the corners of an equilateral triangle of 
edge 5.60 A, and the atoms C; and C; at the corners of an equilateral tri- 
angle with edge 6.20 A. The two cis amide residues are rotated by about 
9° out of the orientation parallel with the fiber axis. The trans residue is 
rotated through 30° about its C; — C,;* axis. The trace of this axis on the 
basal plane is 2.44 A. The relation of this trace to the 6.20-A triangle of 
the C; and C,; atoms is such 
that the angle of rotation 
about the fiber axis that con- 
verts one three-residue element 
of a polypeptide chain into 
the element following it in the 
chain is 40°. We have found 
that this angle of rotation can 
hardly be varied by more than 
3° without introducing un- 
satisfactory structural fea- \ 
tures. The helix formed by a 
single chain of the collagen 
molecule is thus found to have 
very nearly a 9-fold screw axis 
of symmetry. FIGURE 3 
There is, of course, no 
reason for an isolated gelatin 
molecule to have exactly the 
angle 40° for the rotation of its rotatory translation, or to have 
exactly a 9-fold screw axis. In an aggregate of molecules in hexagonal 
packing, however, the influence of adjacent molecules on a given molecule 
might well be such as to introduce a small torque that would cause it to 
assume exactly the value 40° for this angle, and thus to assume a true 9-fold 
screw axis, in addition to the 3-fold symmetry axis that converts one chain 
into another, as shown in basal-plane projection in figure 3. We have 
found this phenomenon to occur in the hexagonal crystals of poly-y- 
methyl-L-glutamate,® in which the @ helix, normally with approximately 
5.69 residues per turn, is constrained to the value 18/5 = 3.60 in order to 
achieve a 6-fold screw axis. In the following discussion we describe a 
molecule with a 9-fold screw axis. 
The translation of the operation that converts one structural element 


Plan of the three-chain configuration proposed 
for collagen and gelatin. 
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into the following one in the chain is given for our model as 8.58 A, which 
corresponds to 2.86 A per residue, in exact agreement with the x-ray 
value. 

The coordinates of atoms in a structural unit of the molecule are given 
in Table 1. The coordinates x, y, and z refer to cartesian axes centered at 
the a carbon atom C,, and the coordinates p, 8, and z are cylindrical coor- 
dinates referred to the axis of the helix. These atomic positions correspond 
closely to the assumed bond angles, bond distances, and planarity of the 


TABLE 1 
ATOMIC PARAMETERS FOR THE COLLAGEN THREE-CHAIN HELIX 
x,y, 2, ANDpPINA 


C, —().25 —0.25 2.83 3.59 
cy 1.16 —0.09 2.19 2.63 19.6° 
O; 2.18 —0.09 2.90 2.38 42.3° 
N, PAT 0.00 0.88 2.55 18.9° 
C, 0.00 0.00 0.00 3.25 0.0° 
C,’ 0.05 1.24 —0.90 2.47 —19.9° 
0.22 2.38 —0.41 2.07 —47.5° 
N 1.06 —2.21 2.63 —17.2° 
C; —(0.25 —().25 —2.83 3.59 0.0° 
1.01 —(). 37 2.94 19.3° 
O; 2.03 0.21 —3.41 2:10 37.9° 
N; 0.89 —1.09 —4.80 3.66 22.8" 
1.98 —1.32 —5.75 3.59 40.0° 
Axis 2.29 2.29 0.00 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF EQUATORIAL FEATURES OF COLLAGEN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHS AND CAL- 
CULATED MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF THE FORM Factor 
CALCULATED SPACINGS OBSERVED SPACINGS 
.8 A, center of light band 
.387 center of diffuse dark band 
.74 center of light band 
1S center of dark band 


| 


7.14 A, minimum intensity 
4.72 maximum 
2.89 minimum 
2.25 maximum 
1.64 minimum 


tom & 


amide groups. Because of the complexity of the structure, we are not sure 
that a considerable displacement of the chains from the proposed positions 
might not exist, in such a way as to retain these structural features. 

The nature of the inter-chain interactions is shown in figures 1 and 3. 
Two hydrogen bonds are formed per unit. The N;--H- --O, bond has the 
length 2.63 A. This is slightly shorter (by about 0.06 A) than any N—H--- 
O hydrogen bond so far reported, but it seems to us to be possible that the 
bond in this molecule is indeed this short. The No—-H- - -O; hydrogen bond 
has the length 2.83 A. If our model were to be changed by a small addi- 
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tional rotation of the trans amide group the distance would be significantly 
shortened. 

There is an interesting correlation between the chemical composition of 
the collagen-gelatin proteins and the existence in the structure of only two, 
rather than three, hydrogen bonds per element. It is found by chemical 
analysis that about one-third of the amino acids obtained by hydrolysis of 
collagen and gelatin are proline or hydroxyproline. In residues of these 
amino acids the nitrogen atom does not have an attached hydrogen atom 
and so does not enter into hydrogen-bond formation. The proposed struc- 
ture may explain this aspect of the chemical composition of these proteins. 
It seems likely that if long 
polypeptide chains were to be 
synthesized with every third 
residue a proline or hydroxy- 
proline residue and every third 
residue a glycine residue they 
would spontaneously aggregate 
into complexes of three, with 
the collagen structure, the 
other principal known  struc- 
tures for fibrous proteins, the a- 
helix structure, pleated-sheet 
structure, and y-helix struc- 
ture, being rendered unstable 
by the steric interference of the 
5-membered rings that are held 
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ina fixed orientation. nouns 

It is of interest that the sense ; 

7 hay 4 Drawing of a portion of the proposed structure 
of the collagen helix is uniquely } 

of the collagen-gelatin molecule, showing the 

related to the configuration of positions of the proline residues. 
the amino acid residues. It 
is possible for only one of the two alternative positions of a 6 carbon 
atom on the a carbon atom C, of the proline residue to be connected with 
the nitrogen atom to form a 5-membered ring, for a given sense of the helix. 
The acceptable configuration is shown in figure 4. 

The structure of the collagen-gelatin molecule can be represented dia- 
grammatically as shown in figure 5. The three helical polypeptide chains 
are shown projected onto the surface of acylinder. It is interesting to note 
that the structure of the molecule provides an immediate explanation of 
the principal mechanical property of collagen, its extensibility over only a 
limited range. The effective fiber-axis length of the trans residue in the 
molecule as shown is 2.93 A. If, on the application of force, this residue 
were to be twisted into a parallel orientation, its effective length would be 
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3.83 A, the C;—-C,* distance. This maximum increase in length corre- 
sponds to a 10 per cent extension for the molecule. It is likely, however, 


FIGURE 5 


Diagrammatic representation of the collagen three-chain 
helix. 


that the bond angles and planarity of amide groups would prevent complete 
parallel orientation, and that only a somewhat smaller extension could be 
achieved. 
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The way in which the molecules are packed together in a fiber of tendon 
or connective tissue is shown in figure 6. The cylindrical molecules are 
arranged in hexagonal packing. As discussed above, they are all helical, 
with the same sense, either right-handed or left-handed. It cannot be 
predicted whether in tendon or other collagenous material the molecules 
would all be oriented similarly, or whether some would be oriented in one 
direction and others in the opposite direction. It seems likely that the dis- 
tribution of side chains reflects the direction of the polypeptide chains in 
the molecules, in such a way that the packing would be better in case that 
the molecules are all similarly oriented than if they were to alternate in 


FIGURE 6 


Diagrammatic representation of an aggregate of collagen molecules in a 
collagen fiber. 


orientation. A preliminary study of the packing of side chains indicates 
that the glycine residues lie immediately below the proline and hydroxy- 
proline residues (in the molecule oriented as shown in figure 2); that is, 
that the carbon atom C, is a methylene carbon atom of a glycine residue. 
It has been found by analysis that about one-third of the residues are gly- 
cine residues. 


The proposed structure of the collagen-gelatin molecule accounts in a 
striking way for the principal features of the x-ray diffraction pattern of 
collagen and gelatin. A fiber consisting of these cylindrical molecules in 
hexagonal packing, with ao = 12.50 A (at normal humidity), would be pre- 
dicted to produce equatorial reflections |10-0{, with d = 10.83 A, [11-O}, 
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with d = 6.25 A, {20-0}, with d = 5.42 A, and {22-0}, with d = 3.13 A. 
The lines reported by Corey and Wyckoff,® Astbury,’ and other investiga- 
tors are a strong reflection at 10.9 A and a medium reflection at 5.42 A. We 
may ask why these reflections appear, and }20-O0} and {22-0} do not. The 
answer is given by the calculation of the form factor for the collagen mole- 
cule, with the parameters of table 1, and the assumption of cylindrical 
symmetiy. The equation = (4p; sin leads to the function F 
shown in figure 7. This function has nodes and maxima as given in table 
2, where comparison is made with the corresponding features as measured 
by us on the photographs of raw kangaroo tendon made by Corey and 
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FIGURE 7 


Calculated form factor and square of form factor for equatorial 
reflections of the collagen three-chain helix, calculated for cylin- 
drical symmetry. 


Wyckoff.* We see that it is predicted that a minimum in intensities of 
reflections would occur at about d = 7.14 A and another minimum at d = 
2.89 A; these values are close to those for {20-0} and {22-0}, 6.25 A and 
3.13 A, respectively. Moreover, there is observable on the photographs, 
and on published photographs of collagen, such as those of Corey and 
Wyckoff and of Astbury, a general light band, at about the azimuthal angle 
predicted for the minimum at 7.14 A equatorial spacing, followed by a 
region of general darkening, for which Astbury has located the center at 
4.4 A, and which we have also measured at 4.37 A. This band is followed 
by a lighter band, and then a faint darker ring, the center of which we meas- 
ure at 2.18 A, in excellent agreement with the predicted maximum of inten- 
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sity, 2.25 A. It seems likely that the presence of the 3-chain collagen helix 
can be recognized in a fibrous material more easily from this general black- 
ening, arising from disordered molecules, than from the crystallographic 
diffraction maxima. 

The predicted unit of structure of crystalline collagen, except for pertur- 
bations due to the distribution of side chains, is a hexagonal unit with dp = 
12.5 A (for collagen at normal humidity) and c = 25.74 A, the fiber-axis 
distance for nine residues. We have noted that the wide-angle pattern of 
collagen can be completely or nearly completely indexed in terms of this 
unit. Except for the side chains, the suggested hexagonal structure in- 
volves only one undetermined parameter, the azimuthal angle fixing the 
orientation of the molecules relative to the crystal axes. The meridional 
small-angle reflections reported by Corey and Wyckoff,* Bear,’ and other 
workers are also seen to be related to the unit. These reflections seem to 
represent orders from the large spacing of about 640 A (which appears not 
only in x-ray photographs but also in electron micrographs"), apparently 
enhanced when they bear a nearly rational relation to Cp. 

(Added May 5, 1951.) An interesting paper on infrared spectra and 
siructure of fibrous proteins, by E. J. Ambrose and A. Elliott, Proc. Roy. 
Soc., A 206, 206 (1951), has just appeared. The results obtained agree well 
with our proposed structures. In particular, Ambrose and Elliott conclude 
that in collagen ‘‘the N--H bond must be nearly if not exactly normal 
to the chain axis, and this applies also to the C—O bond,” in excel- 
lent substantiation of the prediction on the basis of our three-chain 
helical structure. 

This work was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The U.S. Public Health 
Service. 
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THE POLYPEPTIDE-CHAIN CONFIGURATION EN HEMOGLOBIN 
AND OTHER GLOBULAR PROTEINS 


By Linus PAULING AND ROBERT B. COREY 


GATES AND CRELLIN LABORATORIES OF CHEMISTRY,* CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


In the immediately preceding papers we have described several hydrogen- 
bonded planar-amide configurations of polypeptide chains, and have dis- 
cussed the evidence bearing on the question of their presence in fibrous 
proteins. It seems worth while to consider the possibility that these con- 
figurations the pleated sheet, the 3.7-residue @ helix, the 5.1-residue y 
helix, and the three-chain collagen helix are represented in molecules of 
the globular proteins. 

It may first be noted that many globular proteins, such as ovalbumin, 
can on denaturation be converted into a form showing the 6-keratin x-ray 
pattern.! The fiber-axis residue distance that is observed, about 3.3 A, is 
the same as for # keratin, for which we have suggested the pleated-sheet 
configuration,’ and it seems reasonable that the same structure should be 
represented by these denatured proteins. It is, of course, to be expected 
that a layer structure, such as the pleated sheet, would be assumed by a 
protein when pressed flat, and the extension of the chains in the pleated- 
sheet structure makes it reasonable that such a structure should also be as- 
sumed by a protein when drawn into a fiber. 

The most significant published data bearing on the structure of globular 
proteins are those on horse carbonmonoxyhemoglobin that have been ob- 
tained through the well-planned and diligent efforts of Perutz and his co- 
workers.* 4 These data have been published mainly as a set of sections 
of a three-dimensional Patterson diagram. We have observed that the data 
provide some support for the idea that the 3.7-residue helix is a principal 
feature of the structure of this protein. 

Perutz has pointed out that his data indicate that the hemoglobin mole- 
cule is about 57 A long, and between 34 A and 57 A in other dimensions, 
and that there are present rods extending in the 57-A direction, and packed 
in a pseudohexagonal array, with the centers of the rods about 10.5 A apart. 
He concluded that the rods probably have the same structure as the mole- 
cules in @ keratin, for which we have recently suggested the 3.7-residue 


helical configuration.® 

There are several facts that favor the view that the 3.7-residue helix is 
represented in hemoglobin. First, there is the similarity to a@ keratin, 
pointed out by Perutz, and the evidence supporting the 3.7-residue helical 
configuration for the fibrous proteins with the a-keratin structure.’ Closely 
related is the fact that from the density and the average residue weight for 
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hemoglobin one would predict that molecules with this helical configuration 
would be spaced about 11 A apart (from center to center), in agreement 
with Perutz’s conclusion that the rods in hemoglobin are about 10.5 A 
apart. (A calculation of this sort at once eliminates the 5.1-residue helix, 
for which the predicted average spacing of the rods is 14 A.) 

Another bit of supporting evidence is provided by the integrated vector 
density in a strip of the xz Patterson section through the origin of the 3- 
dimensional diagram and in the direction of the axes of the rods. Bragg, 
Kendrew, and Perutz® have reproduced this quantity, plotted as a function 
of the distance from the origin, in connection with their painstaking analysis 


B Carbon, Position | 
B Carbon, Position 2 
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Hemoglobin Data 


Angstrom Units 
FIGURE 1 


Comparison of the radial distribution function calculated for the 5.1- 
residue helical configuration, with inclusion of a 8 carbon atom per residue, 
and the experimental radial distribution function for carbonmonoxyhemo- 
globin, as calculated from the three-dimensional Patterson function given 
by Perutz. 


of the data for hemoglobin and also for myoglobin’ and discussion of the 
correlation of the data with alternative polypeptide configurations. The 
function has peaks at about 5 A, 11.5 A, 16.5 A, 21.5 A, 27 A, 32 A, ete. 
We have evaluated a corresponding function for the 3.7-residue helix by 
including interatomic vectors deviating by not more than 2 A from the 
direction of the helical axis, and weighting the vectors proportionately to 
the product of the atomic numbers of the two atoms. The function ob- 
tained in this way for an 1S-residue 5-turn helix with fiber-axis residue 
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length 1.53 A has maxima at 5.1 A, 10.6 A, 16.7 A, 21.4 A, 27.5 A, 32.6 A, 

etc., in excellent agreement with the experimental points. 

Another test of the proposed configuration can be made by comparison 
of the calculated and observed radial distribution functions. Perutz 
pointed out that the Patterson diagram shows a strong shell at about 5 A 
from the origin. We have obtained a radial distribution function corre- 
sponding to his data for hemoglobin by numerical integration over the 
contoured Patterson sections published in his paper; this function is shown 
in figures | and 2. It is seen that it has a maximum at about 4.8 A. The 
calculated radial distribution functions for the 5.1-residue helix are also 
shown in figure 1. The two curves represent respectively the function for 
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Comparison of the radial distribution function calculated for the 3.7- 
residue helical configuration of the polypeptide chain, with inclusion of a 
8 carbon atom for each residue, and the experimental radial distribution 
function for hemoglobin. 


the four main-chain atoms C, C’, O, and N and a 8 earbon atom in one of 
the two alternative positions, and the function for the four main-chain 
atoms and a 8 carbon atom in the other position. It is seen that there is 
no agreement with the hemoglobin curve. The same two calculated radial 
distribution functions for the 3.7-residue helix are given in figure 2. We 
think that the rough agreement with the hemoglobin curve is to be con- 
sidered as significant; it is to be remembered that even with inclusion of 
the 6 carbon atom only about 60 per cent of the heavy atomis in the mole- 
cule have been taken into consideration in the calculation. The neglected 
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side-chain atoms are, of course, far more randomly arranged than the main- 
chain atoms of the helix, and would for this reason tend to distribute their 
vectors rather uniformly, and thus not to mask the characteristic features 
of the function due to the main-chain and 8 carbon atoms. 

The comparison of radial distribution functions may thus be construed as 
giving additional evidence in favor of the suggestion that the rods that 
Perutz has reported to be present in the hemoglobin molecule have the 
3.7-residue helical configuration. 

We think that it is not unlikely that this polypeptide configuration is 
represented in other globular proteins also. In particular, its presence in 
myoglobin, which is closely related to hemoglobin, would not be surprising; 
however, it must be pointed out that the Patterson projection for myoglobin 
on a plane perpendicular to the axis of the rods, given by Bragg, Kendrew, 
and Perutz,® seems hardly to be compatible with this structure. It is 
possible, of course, that side-chain atoms happen to cooperate effectively 
in changing the aspect of this projection, or that the axes of the rods do not 
lie exactly along the direction of projection. The evidence favoring the 
3.7-residue helix for myoglobin is contained in Kendrew’s description of 
the myoglobin molecule, as deduced from his data, as consisting of a layer 
of four rods about 9.5 A apart and with vector maxima spaced 5 A apart 
in the direction of the axes of the rods. The layers themselves are about 
15 A apart, which suggests that if the structure does involve the 3.7-residue 
helix the side chains are distributed as in crystalline muscle,° in which the 
molecules have an effectively elliptical cross-section, with major and minor 
diameters 13.1 A and 9.8 A, respectively. 

This investigation was aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and The United States 
Public Health Service. We acknowledge with gratitude the assistance 
and encouragement of our colleagues in The Gates and Crellin Laboratories 
of Chemistry throughout the period during which the studies reported in 
this series of papers and also the investigations on which this work is based 
were made. We are especially grateful to Professor Verner Schomaker, 
who has helped by giving us the benefit of both his deep understanding of 
structural chemistry and his profound eritical insight. 

* Contribution No. 1556. 
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THE INTERACTION OF MUCOPROTEIN WITH SOLUBLE COL- 
LAGEN; AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE STUDY* 


By Joun H. HIGHBERGER, JEROME GROSS AND FRANCIS O. SCHMITT 


RESEARCH Division, UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BEVERLY, MASSACHU- 
setts; CLINIC OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL Hosprrac;! AND BIOLOGY 
ID)EPARTMENT, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Communicated March 25, 1951 


The collagen of certain forms of connective tissue, such as rat tail tendon 
and the fish swin bladder (ichthyocol), dissolve in dilute acid to yield a 
clear, relatively viscous solution. When NaCl is added to such a solution 
to a concentration of 0.2-1.0%), or if the solution be neutralized, a fibrous 
precipitate of collagen is produced.'~* Electron microscope studies have 
demonstrated that the reconstituted fibrils show the axial period and intra- 
period fine structure typical of native collagen fibrils although the acid 
filtrate contains only very thin filaments.“ ° The process by which the 
thin filaments in the acid filtrate aggregate laterally to produce the typical 
collagen structure is of interest not only from the physical chemical point 
of view but also because a better understanding of the phenomenon may 
provide clues as to the mechanism of fibrogenesis in vivo. Investigations 
of the process of fibril reconstitution from acid filtrates of collagen by the 
addition of salt have been made in these laboratories® and will be reported 
in detail elsewhere. For the present it may be noted that the type of fibril 
structure observed in the electron microscope (axial repeating patterns 
of about 650 A, 220 A, or no apparent pattern) depends upon the concen- 
trations of salt and collagen. The experiments described in this paper sug- 
gest that other factors may also be of importance in the process of recon- 
stitution. 

Most forms of dense connective tissue, such as the corium of the skin, 
swell to varying extents in dilute acid but do not appreciably dissolve. 
The important discovery was made recently by a group of Russian work- 
ers’ * that if mammalian skin corium is extracted with organic acid buffers 
(chiefly citrate, pH 3.0 — 4.5, '/2 = 0.2) the extract, after dialysis against 
water, yields a ‘‘cerystalline” fibrous material. This material they have 
called “procollagen,” believing that it may be biochemical precursor of 
collagen. From physical chemical studies Bresler, et al.,* deduced that 
procollagen is a cylindrical macromolecule having a diameter of about 17 A, 
a length of 380 A and a weight of about 70,000. It was suggested that the 
macromolecule is composed of a coiled polypeptide chain about 2400 A 
long and that fiber formation is due to linear and lateral aggregation of pro- 
collagen macromolecules. 

Electron microscope examination of ‘procollagen’ prepared according 
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to the directions of Orekhovich, ef a/.,* revealed two types of fibrils: cross- 
striated collagen-type fibrils having an axial period averaging about 650 A, 
and a new type of fibril having an axial period ranging from 2000 to 3000 
A.'® Until this new type of fiber is characterized chemically it will be re- 
ferred to as ‘‘long-spacing”’ or, briefly, LS fibril. 

LS fibrils were obtained from extracts of rat, calf and steer skins, rat tail 
tendon and fish swim bladder. Considerable fine structure, consisting of 
characteristically positioned bands, may be observed within the main 
period (figure 3). An analysis of this intraperiod structure will be pre- 
sented subsequently. The period is fairly uniform within individual fibrils 
but varies considerably in different fibrils in the same preparation. The 
distribution curves of preparations from various tissues differ somewhat 


NO. OF FIBRILS 


BO. OF FIBRILS 


2500 2 
AXIAL PERIOD AXIAL PERIOD 
FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 
Highberger, J. H., Gross, J. and Distribution of main axial periods of LS 
Schmitt, F. O. fibrils from dialyzed mixture of plasma 
Distribution of main axial periods mucoprotein and acetic acid solution of 
of LS fibrils from dialyzed citrate ex- ichthyocol (370 fibrils were measured ). 
tract of skin from 3 months old rat 
(314 fibrils were measured ). 


among themselves. In figure | is shown the distribution curve of axial long 
spacings observed in material prepared from rat skin. 

No LS fibrils have been observed in the numerous preparations of frag- 
mented native collagen fibers which have been studied in this laboratory 
over a period of some years. Nor have they been observed thus far in thin 
sections of connective tissue though it must be admitted that relatively 
little study of thin sections has been made as yet upon skin and tendon 
(which are good sources of LS fibrils). Though it is possible that the frag- 
mentation and sectioning techniques may destroy LS fibrils, it seems more 
probable that this new fibrous form does not pre-exist in the tissue but is 
produced artificially from precursors present in connective tissue extracts. 

Collagen may be purified by the method of Bergmann and Stein,'! which 
includes extensive extraction with 10° NaCl followed by extraction with 
dibasic phosphate and, finally, with ether. Such purified collagen yields 
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very few if any LS fibrils when tested in the usual manner. It would appear 
that the purifying extractions remove a precursor or precursors of LS fi- 
brils. Of the extractives used only the phosphate is involved in removal of 
precursor. Phosphate extracts of calf skin, rat skin and rat tail tendon, 
when dialyzed against water yield a flocculent precipitate, amorphous in 
the electron microscope. Extraction of this precipitate with citrate buffer 
(pH 3.8, P/2 = 0.2) and dialysis of the clear solution against water yields 
typical LS fibrils. Efforts were made, therefore, to determine the nature 
of the material which, with collagen, is extracted by phosphate and trans- 
formed into LS fibrils. Since mucoprotein (MP) has long been considered 
to be associated with collagen in the genesis of connective tissue and since 
phosphate is an excellent solvent for MP, the working hypothesis was tenta- 
tively adopted that MP may be one of the precursors of LS fibrils. 

To test this hypothesis an MP preparation was added to a filtered acid 
solution of collagen obtained from tissue which had been sufficiently ex- 
tracted with phosphate to remove precursor of LS fibrils. In relation to 
the bearing of the hypothesis on the genesis of connective tissue it might be 
most appropriate to use tissue MP for these tests. One experiment was in 
fact made with an MP preparation obtained from calf skin by a modifiea- 
tion of the method of Weimer, ef a/.,'’ with results essentially similar to 
those described below. However, for most of the experiments plasma MP 
was used. 


Bovine mucoprotein was isolated from beef plasma by the procedure de- 
scribed by Weimer, ef a/.'°) When added to an acetic acid filtrate of ichthy- 
ocol or rat tail tendon!’ in a ratio of | part of MP to about 10 parts of colla- 


<— 
PLATE 1 


Figure 3. LS fibrils from dialyzed citrate extract of skin from 3 day old rat. Stained 
with 1% phosphotungstic acid (PTA) and lightly shadowed with chromium. Magnifica- 
tion 74,000 X. 

Figure 4. LS fibrils precipitated by dialysis from a mixture of plasma mucoprotein 
(Schmid preparation) and acetic acid solution of ichthyocol. Stained with PTA. Magni- 
fication 45,000 X. 

Figure 5. LS fibril precipitated by dialysis from a mixture of plasma mucoprotein 
(Schmid preparation, total concentration 0.03%) and acetic acid solution of ichthyocol. 
Note longitudinal fibrillation. Shadowed with chromium. Magnification 68,000 x. 

Figure 6. Collagen-type fibrils (and one LS fibril) precipitated by dialysis from a 
mixture of plasma mucoprotein (total concentration 0.01%} and acetic acid solution of 
ichthyocol. Shadowed with chromium. Magnification 44,000 x. 

Figure 7. Fibrous gel formed by dialysis of acetic acid solution of ichthyocol. Note 
absence of striated fibrils. Stained with PTA. Magnification 13,000 x. 

Figure 8. LS fibrils precipitated by dialysis of a mixture of plasma mucoprotein (total 
concentration 0.2%) and acetic acid solution of ichthyocol (same solution which, when 
dialyzed without addition of mucoprotein yielded gel shown in figure 7). Stained with 
PTA. Magnification 13,000 x. 
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gen a heavy fibrous precipitate was produced only after dialysis against 
water. This precipitate consisted almost entirely of typical LS fibrils 
(figure 8). The intraperiod fine structure (figure 4) and the distribution 
curve of the axial periods (figure 2) are closely similar to those typical of 
LS fibrils obtained from citrate extracts of the original tissue. Since our 
preparations of MP had not been highly purified, the experiment was re- 
peated with an acid glycoprotein from human plasma, described by 
Sechmid,'* which was highly purified and proven to be monodisperse.’ 
This material, the composition of which agrees fairly closely with that de- 
scribed by Weimer, ef a/., produced LS fibrils identical with those produced 
by our own preparations of MP under similar experimental conditions. It 
seems safe to conclude, therefore, that it is in fact the MP, or some com- 
ponent of MP, which combines with acid-soluble collagen to produce LS 
fibrils. It should be noted that this reaction of MP with collagen appears 
to occur only when the collagen is highly solvated or dissolved in acid. 
Addition of MP to intact, native collagen fibrils does not produce LS fibrils. 

When MP is added to acid filtrates of rat tail tendon or ichthyocol colla- 
gen in ratios of the order of 1: 1000 or less, few if any LS fibrils are produced 
after dialysis against water. Rather, large numbers of fibrils having an 
axial period and intraperiod fine structure similar to collagen are produced. 
At intermediate ratios, mixtures of LS fibrils and the collagen type occur 
(figure 6). It is unlikely that this could be a simple reconstitution of colla- 
gen fibrils from the acid filtrate for this would require either the presence of 
salt or neutralization. Dialysis of collagen acid filtrates against water 
produces a gel consisting primarily of very fine filaments (figure 7). In 
figure 8 is shown a typical field of LS fibrils produced from the same prepa- 
ration of ichthyocol but to which a relatively high concentration of MP had 
been added before dialysis. 

These results suggest that MP, or a component of MP,'® may be involved 
in the formation of collagen fibrils. When the MP content exceeds a 
critical value, LS rather than collagen fibrils are produced in vitro. At 
present, the mechanism of the reaction between MP and acid-soluble colla- 
gen is itself unknown. Detailed analytical investigations of this complex 
and, indeed, of reconstituted and native fibrils themselves, will be required 
before the above suggestion can be tested experimentally. Investigations 
along these lines are in progress. 

* This investigation was supported in part by grants from the Eli Lilly Company to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and by the United States Public Health 
Service to the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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AN HYPOTHESIS OF PROTEIN SYNTHESIS POTENTIATED BY 
CITRIC ACID* 
By SripNey W. Fox 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, LOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES 
Communicated by Henry Gilman, March 27, 1951 


The need for understanding protein synthesis is sufficiently great to 
warrant the presentation of any hypothesis which is frankly recognized as 
such in the accurate meaning of this term, and which is not intrinsically 

‘untenable. The hypothesis presented here concerns the potentiation of 
peptide bond synthesis by citric acid metabolites. The essential sugges- 
tion arises from observations on the effect of increasing concentrations of 
citrate buffer on the papain-catalyzed synthesis of acylamino acid ani- 

The energy barrier in peptide bond synthesis has been evaluated as a 
figure within the range of 1400-3700 cal.’ and this approximate range of 
figures has been used in a number of interpretations. Some of these state- 
ments are so limiting as to exclude reversal of proteolysis as a mechanism 
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of biological synthesis of peptide bonds (for a variety of inferences, cf. 
references 4-10). The values employed in such considerations have been 
calculated from heat capacity and heat of combustion values for solid 
amino acids and peptides. While it is theoretically sound, of course, to 
extend such values to aqueous systems, physiological fluids do not consist 
of pure water as solvent for such reactions, and if there are demonstrable 
effects of other solutes they must be considered. 

The suggestion that citrate buffer may not be without biological signifi- 
cance in this connection, has been made;' this acid represents a natural 
metabolite. The effect of citrate concentration upon the speed of the for- 
ward synthetic reaction for anilides has been demonstrated to be a pro- 
found one,' and indicates that a similar effect should not be ignored in 
drawing conclusions on peptide bond formation, regardless of the type of 
intimate mechanism involved. While such experiments have been carried 
out with concentrations of substrate, enzyme, and buffer citrate that are 
many orders of magnitude greater than physiological values, the ratios of 
concentrations of enzyme to substrate to organic acid are not so unphysio- 
logical. 

In considering more specifically how citrate might aid in this conversion, 
a reaction sequence such as the following deserves attention. 

»NH-CHR-COOH + H),N-CHR-CO-— = - 

citrate _ carbohydrate metabolism 
A 
protease citrate | 


7 


catabolites + peptide 
A 
CO, + 

The forward reaction A would be joined to citrate as is the glassware 
counterpart; with citrate subject to catabolism directly from the complex, 
a favorable over-all equilibrium could result. The possibility of potentia- 
tion of peptide bond synthesis by coupling with energy-yielding reactions 
has been suggested before. The present hypothesis provides a mechanism 
which does not invoke structural alteration of the intermediates. Such a 
sequence is thus compatible with the action of proteases, and with aqueous 
systems. It furthermore relies upon a type of coupling reaction for which 
a pertinent experimental model exists. 

An hypothesis of this type is also compatible with some salient biological 
facts. Citric acid and related acids oceur in cellular metabolism.'' These 
organic acids occur as products of carbohydrate metabolism, which spills 
the great reservoir of energy in organisms.'* It is of interest that the 
cytological location of the tricarboxylic acid cycle (e.g., mitochondria)! 
also represents sites of protein synthesis.'* '° It should perhaps be empha- 
sized that more than one mechanism of protein synthesis may actually 
operate. Whether or not this is true, at least one acid known to be present 
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in cells has, in glassware, effects which cannot justifiably be ignored in the 
biological balance sheet, regardless of the yalidity of the specific hypothesis 
presented. Since a theoretical means for provision of the calculated energy 
requirement for the joining of carboxylic and aminoid peptide fragments 
exists, rejection of the proteolysis reversal concept of protein synthesis is 
not warranted. 

The formulation of this hypothesis has been aided by critical discussions 
with Drs. George 5S. Hammond and Joseph F. Foster. 


* Journal Paper No. J-1919 of the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Project 
No. 1111. The work leading to this hypothesis has been supported in part by a grant 
from the National Cancer Institute of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. 
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AN ADENINE REQUIREMENT IN A STRAIN OF DROSOPHILA* 


By TayLor JouN AND D. T. Noyes 


DEPARTMENT OF BroLoGy, AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 
Communicated by A. F. Blakeslee, March 1, 1951 


With the improved growth now obtainable, the raising of Drosophila 
melanogaster upon a chemically defined medium under aseptic conditions, ! 
renders possible more exacting studies of the nutritional requirements of 
genetically different strains. Thus a comparative study was made of a 
wild type (Oregon-R) and Inversion (2LR) 40d. The latter strain has 
been studied in detail in other respects* * and was found to possess a 
phenotype consisting of disarranged eye facets, mottled eye pigment, and 
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tumor-like black protrusions from the surface of the eye.? This phenotype 
was found to be directly correlated with the position of heterochromatin 
involved in a chromosomal inversion.* Furthermore, it was found that 
the abnormal phenotype could be caused to revert to the wild type, or nor- 
mal, condition both when the position of the heterochromatin was changed by 
further chromosomal rearrangements* and by feeding the developing larvae 
an abundance of yeast at certain temperatures.’ It appeared, therefore, 
that some factor in the food was needed by the inversion strain which was 
not required by the wild type in order to develop a normal eye. Since 
heterochrematin is also correlated with the development of the eye in the 
inversion strain, and since heterochromatin differs from euchromatin 
primarily in its nucleic acid synthesis,‘ it was suggested” * that the nucleic 
acid requirements of the two strains may differ. The present study was 
undertaken to test that hypothesis. Preliminary results were published 
earlier.’ 

Technique.—Eggs were collected and washed in 70% alcohol for 45 
minutes. They were then inoculated, ten per tube, using bacteriological 
procedures, onto the surface of an agar slant of previously autoclaved 
medium. The base medium is given in table 4, and is a modification of the 
medium announced by Schultz, et al.' However, it should be noted that 
this medium is not in current use, a better medium having been devised.° 

Growth was measured by an index derived by adding together the per- 
centage of original larvae to pupate and the percentage of original larvae to 
become adults, and dividing that sum by the average time in days required 
for pupation. The larger the final figure so derived, the better the growth 
since the best growth would be in the case of a large percentage of pupation 
and eclosion in a short interval of time. 

Sach experimental set presented in the accompanying tables (except 
table 2) represents at least two independent experiments the results of 
which are added together. 

Nucleic Acid Omitted from the Diet.—When the wild type strain was 
raised on medium containing no nucleic acid, the growth index was high 
(table 1), indicating, as has been reported by others,' that Drosophila does 
not require nucleic acid, normally being capable of synthesizing it. It may 
be noted, however, that growth is improved and the time required for 
pupation shortened upon the addition of nucleic acid to the medium. 

On the other hand, the inversion strain proved to be incapable of com- 
pleting development when nucleic acid was omitted from the diet (table 1). 
This clearly indicates that this strain, unlike the normal Drosophila, is in- 


capable of synthesizing nucleic acid or some derivative of nucleic acid. 

The Nucleic Acid Derivative Required.—Having established that the in- 
version strain failed to develop when nucleic acid was omitted from the 
diet, it remained to determine the nature of this requirement. The pre- 
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TABLE 1 
PER CENT 
PER CENT AV. LARVAK 
LARVAE TIME TO TO 
TO PUPATION BECOME GROWTH 
HATCH PUPATE IN DAYS ADULTS INDEX 
Base medium none oe 31 100 16.2 74.0 10.7 
nucleic acid inversion 90.9 19.3 72.7 8! 
(3 mg. per ml.) | 
Base medium { wild type 92 6 20.1 63.0 


(no nucleic acid) | inversion de & 25. 0.0 


vious experiment does not show whether the whole nucleic acid molecule is 
required by the organism, or only one or more of its constituents. There- 
fore, larvae were raised upon media lacking nucleic acid, but containing, in 
each case, one purine or pyrimidine base, ribonucleoside, or ribonucleotide. 
All were tried with the exception of cytosine which was unavailable at that 
time. Wild type larvae were used in half of the tubes in each experiment 
to serve as controls, except in the case of uridine where all the tubes became 
contaminated and could not be counted. The results are presented in 
table 2. 

Inspection of table 2 shows that the inversion strain gave a good growth 
index only when adenine (or its nucleoside or nucleotide) was present in 


TABLE 2 
PER CENT 
PER CENT AV. TIME LARVAE 
LARVAPF TO TO 
BASE MEDIUM NO. OF TO PUPATION BKCOME GROWTH 
PLUS LARVAE PUPATE DAYS ADULTS INDEX 


Guanine (0.11 mg. wildtype(+) 14 j 20.1 86 
per ml.) inversion 28 é 22.5 21 

Guanosine (0.165 mg. 19 22. 53 
per ml.) 23 AP 

Guanylic acid (0.25 59 20. 
mg. per ml.) 11 { 21. 

Adenine (0.11 mg. 12 : 20 
per ml.) 17 

Adenosine (0.165 mg. 18, 
per ml.) 15. 

Adenylic acid (0.25 19.¢ 
mg. per ml.) 10, 

Uracil (0.11 mg. per 21.2 
ml.) 

Uridine (0.165 mg. 
per ml.) 

Uridylic acid (0,25 
mg. per ml.) 

Cytidine (0.165 mg. 
per ml.) 

Cytidylic acid (0.25 
mg. per ml.) 


= 
= 
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the medium. In all other cases the larvae failed to develop except with 
“guanine (9 pupae and 6 adults) and with guanylic acid (1 pupa and | 
adult). Rather than suppose guanine is replacing adenine, it is more 
logical to assume that the guanine and guanylic acid used in these experi- 
ments have a slight contamination of adenine. This is especially logical 
since guanosine does not support growth, and it is known to be more pure 
while guanylic acid is known to contain, at least, pyrimidine contami- 
nants.® 


TABLE 3 
BASK MEDIUM PER CENT 
PLUS BASES AV. TIME LARVAE 
(O.1l mG PER CENT TO PUPA- 
OF BACH NO. OF LARVAE TO TION, IN BECOME GROWTH 
PER ML) LARVAE PUPATE DAYS ADULTS INDEX 


Guanine 
Adenine 
Uracil | 
Guanine | + 17 19.0 ; 7.4 
Uracil inv. 10 0.0 


PLUS 
RIBONUCLEOSIDES 
(0.165 ma 
OF KACH, 
PEK ML.) 


wild type (+) 29 j 17.7 55.2 8.0 
- 


inversion 12 4.2 


Guanosine 
Adenosine | 


Uridine 


Cytidine 
Guanosine | 
Uridine 
Cytidine 


PLUS 
NUCLEOTIDES 
(0.25 MG 
OF BACH, 
PER ML.) 
Guanylic acid | 
Adenylic acid 33 
Uridylic acid | 59 
Cytidylic acid | 
Guanylic acid | 38 
Uridylic acid 74 
Cytidylic acid | 3 


The wild type larvae gave fair growth indices (table 2) in all cases, al- 
though slight improvement was shown when adenine was present in some 
form and when guanine (with the supposed adenine contamination) was 
present. This leaves little doubt that the inversion strain differs in its 
nutritional pattern from the wild type in that it has lost the ability to 
synthesize adenine. 

Combinations of Purines and Pyrimidines.—It remained to determine 
whether the adenine requirement of the inversion strain could be met by 


Me 
— 
ae 
+ 48 85.4 15.3 54.2 9.1 
oe a | inv. 27 37.0 15.5 22.2 3.8 
+ 340 64.70 22.5 
inv. 38 0.0 0.0 0.0 
90.9 15.9 42.4 8. 
61.0 13.5 45.8 7. 
65.8 20.6 26.3 4.5 
ae 5.4 21.0 5.4 0.5 
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any combination of purines and pyrimidines. Larvae were raised on 
media containing the purine and pyrimidine bases in all possible combina- 
tions; on media containing the purine and pyrimidine nucleosides in all 
possible combinations; and on media containing the purine and pyrimi- 
dine nucleotides in all possible combinations. The results of some of these 
are presented in table 3. 

Table 3 can be summarized by pointing out that of all of the combina- 
tions of purines and pyrimidines tested, whether bases, nucleosides or 
nucleotides, none supported growth unless adenine (or adenosine, or 
adenylic acid) was in the combination. In no case where adenine (or 


TABLE 4 


Base MEpIUM 


MG. PER ML. 


L-arginine 0.794 Cholesterol O.1 
L-cystine 0.48 Lecithin 0.1 
L-glutamic acid 4.418 Sucrose 5.0 
Glycine 0.388 KH.PO, 0.606 
L-histidine 0.484 KoHPO, 0.606 
DL-isoleucine 1.258 CaCh 0.0129 
L-leucine 2.345 NaCl 0.0129 
L-lysine 1.337 FeSO,-7HO 0.0129 
DL-methionine 0.339 MgSO,:7H,O 0.246 
L-phenylalanine 1.008 MnSO,:4H.O 0.129 
DL-threonine 0.756 Agar 15.0 
L-tryptophane 0.349 


DL-valine 


GAMMA PER MI GAMMA PER ML. 


Biotin 0.0094 Pteroylglutamic acid 6.0 
Choline chloride 20.0 Pyridoxine 30.0 
p-Aminobenzoic acid 2.0 Riboflavin 2.4 
Inositol 42.0 Thiamine 1.5 
Niacinamide 10.0 Vitamin By 0.004 


Ca-pantothenate 6.0 Protogen 2.5 units® 


adenosine, or adenylic acid) was omitted from the combination was a 
growth index higher than 0.6 obtained. In fact, in only two cases were 
any pupae obtained, and then only a total of 5. Since the results were 
consistent, data for the other combinations are not presented as they add 
nothing further to the conclusion. 

It, therefore, is justifiable to conclude that the adenine requirement of 
the inversion strain cannot be satisfied by any combination of other pu- 
rines and pyrimidines tested. 

Discussion.—Since this is the first clear-cut case in animals of the inherit- 
ance of a basic biochemical difference involving a nutritional deficiency, it 
seemed fitting to publish the results at this time, even though the mode of 
inheritance cannot be conclusively stated. 


MG. PER MI | 
1.355 
i 4 
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As was pointed out at the beginning of the paper, it was the early studies 
on the behavior of the position effect known as In(2LR)40d which led to 
the initial attempts to search for differences in the nucleic acid require- 
ment of this strain as compared to a wild type. That a difference was 
found does not prove that the difference (the adenine requirement) and 
the position effect are correlated, although the coincidence is highly sug- 
gestive. It can only be said, at this time, that in all crosses made the 
adenine requirement follows the chromosomal inversion in segregation, 
i.e., appears to be genetically linked to it. However, the techniques are 
complicated for distinguishing between the possibilities that the require- 
ment is due to a gene associated with the inversion, and that it is an effect 
of the inversion itself. Nevertheless, a series of crosses to replace each 
chromosome is in progress, as well as a study of the requirements of rever- 
sions and partial reversions of the chromosomal inversion,’ in an attempt 
to decide between these possibilities. 

If the adenine requirement is due to the rearrangement of heterochroma- 
tin as a result of the inversion, it should then, in turn, be correlated with 
the phenotype manifested by the inversion. In the present work, pheno- 
typic differences have been noted when the nucleic acid constituents of 
the medium were altered qualitatively or quantitatively. However, the 
natural variability of expression of this phenotype is great under most cir- 
cumstances, and a true evaluation of the expression can be gained only by 
a Statistical measurement of the mean degree of expression.” The present 
data are not extensive enough to make such a measurement valid. Also, 
the higher concentrations of nucleic acid in the diet become increasingly 
toxic thereby introducing the complicating factor of retarded growth. Any 
evaluation of the normal or abnormal development of the eye would have 
to correct for this factor. Experiments are in progress in an effort to 
clarify the nature of the correlation between adenine in the diet and the 
expression of the phenotype. 

It seems certain that an adenine requirement is not a characteristic of 
all position effects. We have tested several different types of position ef- 
fects without discovering another requirer. On the other hand, another 
adenine requirer has turned up in a strain which is thought to be cyto- 
logically normal. 

When the strain requiring adenine is crossed with some other strains, 
the requirement usually behaves in the offspring as a dominant effect. 
However, when crossed to the Oregon-R wild strain, the requirement be- 
haves as a recessive in the offspring. A more detailed analysis of this is in 
progress. It may be more than coincidental that an unexpected effect on 
the phenotype was found in earlier work? when the inversion strain was 
crossed to the Oregon strain. 

The requirement for adenine can be overcome or partially so by altering 
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the type of medium used. Apparently several iagredients manifest an 
influence upon the requirement. The role of these various factors is under 
study. Because of their influence, it was necessary to use the present 
medium in order to demonstrate an “‘all-or-none’’ requirement, even 
though media supporting more nearly optimal growth are available.° 

Even though the genetic analysis wants further elucidation, the fact 
that a multicellular animal has been found with a purine requirement offers 
the first opportunity for a detailed analysis of purine synthesis in the 
higher animals under chemically controlled conditions and in the absence 
of micro-organisms. Such a study is in progress. 


* The work was done under a Grant-in-Aid from the American Cancer Society upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Growth of the National Research Council. The 
research was aided by a Grant-in-Aid from the Sigma Xi Research Fund. 

+ The present address of Mr. Ellis is Department of Animal Genetics, University of 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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ABSENCE OF CYTOSINE IN BACTERIOPHAGE T>* 
By ALFRED MARSHAK 


N.Y.U, CoLLeGe OF MEDICINE AND DIvISION OF TUBERCULOSIS, U. S. PuBLIc HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Communicated by Barbara McClintock, February 27, 1951 


The common supposition that desoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) is an es- 
sential constituent of genic material has found some measure of support in 
the observation that the relative proportions of the nitrogenous bases are 
very similar if not identical in DNA’s obtained from a wide variety of or- 
ganisms.' * * Where significant deviations have been found, the possibility 
of contamination of the DNA could not be ruled out.‘ Observations on the 
time sequence of the synthesis of DNA and of viable bacteriophage in E. 
coli have been suggested as evidence in support of the supposed genic role 
of DNA.° It is, therefore, disturbing both to the generalization concern- 
ing the uniformity of composition of DNA’s of diverse origins and to the 
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assumption that it is an integral genic component to find that the DNA of 
the E. colt bacteriophage T, is almost if not entirely devoid of cytosine. 


The bacteriophage was grown on Escherichia coli strain B by the agar layer method of 
Adams. The agar containing the bacteriophage was extracted twice by blending with 
150 ml. of 0.85% NaCl in a Waring blendor and then subjected to centrifugation at 2850 
g. for 20 minutes. The supernatant fluid was then centrifuged at 50,000 g. in a vacuum 
centrifuge for 30 minutes and the sediment resuspended by blending in 0.85% NaCl and 
filtering through Whatman #41H paper. This cycle was then repeated three times. An 
aliquot for assay was taken just before the last centrifugation at 50,000 g. The pellet 
from the last centrifugation was suspended in 20 ml. distilled water, lyophilized and the 
dry product ground toa powder. Approximately 10 mg. of the powder was hydrolyzed 
in perchloric acid, and subjected to paper chromatography for separation of the purines 
and pyrimidines which were assayed spectroscopically.') 2 Two other samples of bac- 
teriophage, T, and T.,, obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Seymour Cohen, were 
analyzed in the same way. The latter two samples had been dialyzed against distilled 
water for 18 hours before lyophilization. The results are given in the following table. 


Ratios 
ADENINE GUANINE THYMINE 
T, (A. M.) 1.00 = 0.02 0.49 = 0.02 0.90 = 0.08 
T: (S. C.) 1.00 = 0.02 0.52 = 0.03 0.96 + 0.02 
Tx (8, C.) 1.00 + 0.05 0.48 + 0.08 0.95 + 0.04 


Four determinations were made of each base in all cases except for thy- 
mine where eight determinations were made. The deviations listed are 
the mean deviations. There are no significant differences in the molar 
ratios of T, and the mutant strain T>,. 

No spots were visible in the chromatograms at the positions for either 
cytosine or uracil and spectroscopic examination of eluates from these areas 
showed no absorption throughout the spectral region where these sub- 
stances absorb. Under the conditions used a spot containing 0.2 wg. may 
be detected on the chromatogram and also in the eluate. Since the chro- 
matograms where cytosine would have appeared contained 52 yg. of ade- 
nine, guanine and thymine, any cytosine which might be present must have 
been less than 0.4°% of the total base content. Similar calculations for 
uracil show that it could not have been present in amounts greater than 
0.3%. 

Complete absorption curves were taken of all eluates. With adenine 
and thymine no deviation from the standard curves greater than 20% was 
observed. In the case of guanine, however, there was a systematic devia- 
tion from the standard curve in the region between 270 and 290 my as 
shown in figure 1. 

Since 5-methyl-cytosine has an absorption maximum at 283 my in the 
region where the deviation from the standard guanine curve was observed, 
the chromatographic behavior of 5-methyl-cytosine was examined. In the 
butanol-HCl solvent system used to obtain separation of uracil and thy- 
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mine, 5-methyl-cytosine moved only very slightly (2 cm.) beyond the 
starting point. In the system butanol-NH,GH, 5-methyl-cytosine oc- 
cupied a position between cytosine and adenine, i.e., well removed from 
guanine which was 5 cm. away. It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that the observed deviation from the standard guanine curve can be at 


STANDARD 


FIGURE 1 


Ordinates = optical density 
Abscissae = wave length in millimicrons 
Horizontal bars indicate the maximum spread of observed values. 


tributed to contamination of the unknown with 5-methyl-cytosine. The 
significance of the unusually high absorption in the 270-290 my region of 
the “guanine” curve remains undetermined. As indicated above, the per- 
fect fit of the absorption curves for the thymine and adenine-containing 
eluates ruled out the possibility of their containing cytosine or 5-methyl- 
cytosine. It could be concluded therefore that both of these compounds 
were not present in the dried products prepared from bacteriophage. 
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Where the bacteriophage had been dialyzed against distilled water for 18 
hours, it seemed possible that cytidylic and uridylic acids might have been 
preferentially split out and removed, but this could not have been the case 
where the suspension of bacteriophage was lyophilized directly after isola- 
tion. Evidently, then, neither cytosine, 5-methyl-cytosine nor uracil were 
present in the viable bacteriophage. Since DNA is the major if not the 
sole nucleic acid of T:,° the observations represent an instance where DNA 
is devoid of cytosine and 5-methyl-cytosine in detectable amounts. 

Absence of cytosine is not a general characteristic of the E. coli bac- 
teriophages. Wyatt has found appreciable quantities in T; and preliminary 
investigations by the writer show considerable amounts in T;. It has 
been claimed that there are significant differences in the base content of 
DNA from different mammalian species,’ although the data actually pre- 
sented seem to leave this conclusion open to question. A clear difference 
in composition between the DNA of some bacteria and that of other or- 
ganisms has been described in which the bacterial product is characterized 
by an excess of guanine and cytosine as compared with the other bases.” * 
However a large excess of these two bases was found in analyses of the 
total purine and pyrimidine content of bacteria which had a very low 
DNA as well as a high DNA content.'? Therefore before accepting 
the generalization that there are two types of DNA as suggested, it seems 
necessary that any significant contamination of the microbial DNA used 
for analysis should be rigidly excluded. However whether or not either of 
the generalizations mentioned above are accepted, it is evident from the 
present results that DNA may exist in a form containing no cytosine. An 
analogous situation has been found in the case of PNA of heart muscle 
cytoplasm which has no uracil.’ 

In connection with the problem of the synthesis of new phage it should 
be pointed out that the DNA of the host cell, £. coli strain B, has a high 
cytosine content." Kozloff, et al., have concluded from studies of N'® and 
P* turnover that the bacterial DNA is utilized for the synthesis of new 
virus particles, and that the major portion of the bacterial N contribution 
is found in the phage DNA.'' If it is indeed true that the phage utilizes 
the host DNA it must do so in a manner which rejects, eliminates or trans- 
forms the cytosine which the latter contains. Since nuclear PNA, in con- 
trast to cytoplasmic PNA, has a very low cytosine content and also since 
in other species the nuclear PNA appears to be the precursor of DNA,* !” 
the results suggest that the former rather than the latter may be involved 
in phage synthesis. 

It has been suggested or implied that DNA has a genic function and that 
mutations occur by virtue of small changes at the molecular level such as, 
for example, alterations in the number or arrangement of particular group- 
ings in the molecule.’ '* '* The absence of cytosine and of 5-methyl- 
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cytosine in T, presents a serious obstacle to the acceptance of the supposed 
genic role of DNA, at jeast as it is usually conceived. T» is not exceptional 
among the £. colt phages in the sense that it carries out the usual processes 
of adsorption by the bacterial cell and proliferation within it. If the DNA 
of T; can perform its usual function even though it lacks one of the com- 
ponents (cytosine) usually present as a major constituent of DNA from 
other sources, it must be concluded that this function is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon specific structure as determined by a particular configuration 
of groups of atoms within the molecule but rather that DNA may exert its 
influence in whatever role it plays by some more general property. 


* Supported by a grant from the U. S. Atomie Energy Commission under Contract 
No. AT (30-1)-1088. 
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ON THE GENERATING FUNCTIONS OF TOTALLY POSITIVE 
SEQUENCES* 
By MICHAEL AISSEN, ALBERT EprEI, I. J. SCHOENBERG, AND ANNE WuiIT- 
NEY 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE De- 
PARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Communicated by Oswald Veblen, March 17, 1951 


A real matrix, finite or infinite, is called totally positive if and only if all 
its minors, of all orders 1, 2, ..., are non-negative. An infinite real se- 
quence |a,},(—" <n < @), is called folally positive if and only if the 
corresponding 4-way infinite matrix 
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ad—2... 
dy 


is totally positive. In the present note we are concerned only with se- 
quences such that a, = Oif n < 0, and da = 1. Accordingly we shall say 
that the ordinary sequence dp, @), dz, ... (dy = 1) is totally positive meaning 
thereby that the sequence .. .0, 0, 0, do, di, d2, ... is totally positive; it is 
readily seen that this is the case if and only if the 2-way infinite matrix 


A= — «|| dg 0...]| 

ay | 

is totally positive.' The problem solved in this note is a characterization 
of the generating functions 


= do + + a2? +... (2) 


of totally positive sequences (Theorem 4 below). As the detailed results 
are going to appear in three notes by the four authors in different combina- 
tions, the contributions of each will be made clear in the present note. 

The following obvious remarks are already in the literature :? The class 
of generating functions of totally positive sequences is closed with respect 
to multiplication, because to the multiplication of generating functions 
corresponds the multiplication of the corresponding matrices (1) while the 
product of two totally positive matrices is clearly totally positive. The 
class of generating functions is also obviously closed with respect to passage 
to the limit. These remarks, together with the observation that the three 
functions 


= 1, 2,3, ...), (1) 


+ az a Y ) 


generate totally positive sequences, lead to the following result: 
1. The functions f(z) of the form 


(1 + a,z) 


(y 2 0, a, 2 0, B, = 0, convergent), 


generate totally positive sequences. 
In a paper presented at the International Congress of Mathematicians, 
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September, 1950. Aissen, Schoenberg and Whitney have proved a partial 
converse of Theorem | which is as follows: 

2. If do, a1, dz, ... 18 a totally positive sequence, then its fune- 
tion f(z) is regular in a neighborhood of the origin and may be extended into 
the whole finite plane, being a meromorphic function of the following special 
form 


+ a,z) 
— B,2) 


F(z) = 


(a, 208,20 Ya,, 2, convergent), 


where g(z) is an entire function such that the exponential factor exp{g(z)} will 
by itself also generate a totally positive sequence. 

This is a problem of the general type discussed by Hadamard in his 
classical dissertation “Essai sur l'étude des fonctions données par leur 
développement de Taylor,”’ of 1892.4 Hadamard’s work furnished some 
of the main ideas used in obtaining (4), adapted to our particular situation 
which gives the precise information concerning the nature of the zeros and 
poles implied by (4). An important tool is a criterion by Anne Whitney 
allowing one to decide if an ordinary m by nm matrix is totally positive by 
reducing easily the problem to the similar one for am — 1 by m matrix 
(reduction theorem).* 

The main reason, however, why this note is being written is that Albert 
Edrei succeeded in proving recently the following result which we have 
conjectured for some time: 

3. If g(z) = az + ce? + ... is entire and such that e ** generates a to- 
tally positive sequence, then we necessarily have that ¢% = ¢; = ... = 0, so 
that g(z) = «2, (a 2 9). 

This result is obtained by combining Theorem 2 with a refinement of the 
Picard theorem for entire functions due to R. Nevanlinna. Applying Theo- 
rem 3 to the conclusion of Theorem 2 we learn that g(z) appearing in (4) 
must reduce to the form g(z) = yz (y 2 0). We may thus state the 
following final theorem.° 

4. The sequence a, a, a2, ..., (4, = 1), ts totally positive if and only if it 
is generated by a function f(z) of the form 


+ a,z) 
n(l — 


(y = 0, a, = 0, B, = 0, convergent). 


J(s) 


As a special case we have the following theorem 


4) 
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5. Let the function f(z) = ayo + az + ... (dg = 1) be entire; then the 
SEQUENCE My, Ay, da, ... 18 totally positive if and only tf f(z) is of the form 


f(z) = +az) 0,a, = 0, Xa, convergent). (6) 


A very special case of Theorem 5 is 


6. The real polynomial P(z) = ao + ayz + ... + a,2"(ao = 1) has only 
real and negative zeros if and only if the sequence dy, ay, ..., Gn, 0, 0, O, ... 
is totally positive. 

As an application of the main Theorem 4 we mention the following 
theorem 

7. If f(z) = do + aye + aoz* + ... ts the expansion of a function of the 
form (5) and k and | are integers such that 0 < k < 1, then also 


Sea (z) = dp 4 (2 + 4-212" + + 


is the expansion of a function of the form (5) multiplied by the constant a,.° 


For indeed, by the direct part of Theorem 4 the matrix |\a;_;|! (a, = 0 
if nm < 0) is totally positive, hence so is the matrix ||a,4);—,/||, being a 
submatrix of Thus dy 41, 9). . isa totally positive sequence 
and therefore f, ;(z) is of the form (5) by the converse part of Theorem 4. 
An equally evident application of Theorem 4 is the following theorem 

8. If tf,(2)} is an infinite sequence of functions of the form (5) and lim 
f, (2) = f(z), uniformly in a neighborhood of the origin, then also the limit 
function f(z) is of the form (5). 

These results reveal with clarity the relation between the class of entire 
functions of the form (6) and its subclass of polynomials with only negative 
zeros. This is shown by the ease with which we may now derive the fol- 
lowing classical theorem of Laguerre and Polya: 

9. If \P,(z)} is an infinite sequence of polynomials with only negative 
zeros and constant term unity, and if lim P,(z) = f(z), untformly in every 
finite domain, then the limit function f(z) ts of the form (6). 

Indeed, each | P,(z){ is of the form (5) and therefore so is the limit func- 
tion {(z) by Theorem 8; since f(z) is entire, it must reduce to the form (6). 

* The subject of the present note is part of a project sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research at the University of Pennsylvania. 

! A related concept was first introduced by M. Fekete in 1912; Fekete calls the func- 
tion (2) n-times positive if all those minors of the matrix (1) are positive which are of an 
order = 1, 2, ,n + 1, and do not vanish identically for formal reasons (because of 
their varrishing elements). See Fekete, M., and Polya, G., ‘Uber ein Problem von 
Laguerre,”’ Rendiconti di Palermo, 34, 1-82 (1912), especially pages 3-7. 

? Schoenberg, I. J., “Some Analytical Aspects of the Problem of Smoothing,”’ Courant 
Anniversary Volume, New York, 1948, pp. 351-370, especially §2. 

® Hadamard, J., Jour. de Math., 4° série, 8 (1892). 
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‘In a paper presented by Anne Whitney at the International Congress of Mathema- 
ticians, September, 1950. 

5 This is a discrete analog of a problem solved by Schoenberg; see the paper “On 
Totally Positive Functions, Laplace Integrals and Entire Functions of the Laguerre- 
Polya-Schur Type,”’ Proc. Nati. Acap. Scr., 33, 11-17 (1947). 

6 For the special case when f(z) is entire, hence of the form (6), this Theorem 7 is due 
to Polya; see Polya, G., “Uber einen Satz von Laguerre,”” Jahresb. der Deutschen Mathe- 
matiker-Vereinigung, 38, 161-168 (1929), especially pages 166-168. 

7 Laguerre, ‘Sur les fonctions du genre zéro et du genre un,” Oeuvres de Laguerre, 
Vol. 1, Paris, 1898, pp. 174-177, and Polya, G., “Uber Anndiherung durch Polynome mit 
lauter reellen Wurzeln,’’ Rendiconti di Palermo, 36, 1-17 (1913). 


COHOMOLOGY THEORY OF ABELIAN GROUPS AND HOMOTOPY 
THEORY Ill 
By SAMUEL EILENBERG* AND SAUNDERS MACLANE 


DEPARTMENTS OF MATHEMATICS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


Communicated March 31, 1951 


1. Introduction.—For each abelian group II and for each integer n we 
consider the complexes A(II, ”) described in Note I' and the suspension 


maps S:K(Il, 2) — A(II, m + 1) raising the dimensions by 1. We recall 
that A(II, ~) gives the singular homology and cohomology theory for any 
arewise connected space X in which only the nth homotopy group 7,(X) = 
II is non-trivial (zn > 1). We show now that the augmented complex 
A (Il, ») is, after a change in dimension, chain equivalent to the complex 
A"~'(I1) which gives the ‘‘abelian’’ homology theory of Il in level nm — 1. 
This proves the main conjecture (26) of Note IT.' 

2. Products.-The complex A(II, 2) is a complete semisimplicial com- 
plex.’ This means the following. If [q| denotes the set of integers 7 with 
0 SiS qanda: [p] > [gq] any weakly monotone map, each q-simplex 
a, of A(II, m) determines a p-simplex o,a, with appropriate formal proper- 
ties. In particular, the ith face of o, is the (¢ — 1)-simplex Fi, = o;,¢', 
where e' : [¢g — 1] — [gq] is the monotone map covering all of [q] except 
the integer 7. We also use the degenerate simplices Nia, = on‘, defined 
for 0 $1 S q by the maps = [¢ + 1] [q] with n'(j) = j, for7 S 
tand n‘(j) = j — | fort <j. We denote by A’(II, n) the quotient of 
K (Il, n) by the subcomplex consisting of all degenerate cells and the single 
O-cell. If A,(Il, 2) is the complex A(II, m) augmented in dimension — 
by the group of integers, then the natural map A, (Il, A‘(II, m) is a 
chain equivalence, by a known normalization theorem.’ The suspension 
map S:A‘(II, 2) — AK’(IL, m + 1) is still valid. 


| 
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Because of the addition in II we may construct for any two q-simplices 
a and 7 in A(II, ) a new q-simplex o@ 1, their internal sum, defined as 
the sum of o and 7, considered (Note I) as elements of Z"(4,, II). Using 
this sum, we define two products » and | , as follows. For any non-negative 
integers p and q consider all partitions of the set [p + q — 2] into two dis- 
joint sets a and b, with q — | and p elements, respectively. Write the inte- 
gers in the set a in descending order asa = {a,~1, . . ., di} and set 


q-l 
N, = Nay ea) = a,- GG 1). (1) 
j=l 


For simplices o, and 1, of dimensions p and q, respectively, in A(II, 1) a 
chain o, | 1, of dimension p+q is now defined as 


= 1) ® Nor], (2) 
with the sum taken over all partitions a, b as above. The formula 
Ope = (—1)"1, o, (3) 


now yields a product of excess zero, in the sense of Note II. It has a 
“geometric” interpretation in terms of the triangulation of the cartesian 
product 4, X A, of standard affine simplices. Both these products carry 
over to K'(II, m), and «* is still a product of excess zero there. 

3. The Main Transformation.—For each cell complex L with a product 
of excess 0, we have defined in Note II, by means of the so-called “bar con- 
struction,’ a complex @®(L) with a product of excess 1, containing L as a 
subcomplex. We shall denote by ®+(L) the complex obtained from @(L) 
by raising all dimensions one unit. Then in ®*(L) the product has excess 
0, while the inclusion map L — @(L) becomes a map S,:L — @®*(L) raising 
the dimension by 1. 

We now define a chain transformation 


f: @+(K'(I, n)) + 1). (4) 
Specifically, if o is a p-simplex of A’(II, m), and hence a p + 1 simplex of 
W®t( A’, m + 1)), we set f(o) = S(o). Any other cell of the complex on 
the left has one or more bars, and thus may be written as [p o], where p 
is a cell with one fewer bar, and o a cell of A’(II, 2). We thus define f by 
induction on the number of bars as 
floc] =folfo, fo = S(o). (5) 
(The product | is not associative. ) 
Turorem 1. The map f of (4) is a chain equivalence, with the additional 
properties 


S(pixp2) = (6a) 
{S, = S. (6b) 


| 
ee 
q 
ae 
| 
| 
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The proof depends upon a representation of A(II, % + 1) in terms of 
A(Il, n). Specifically, any q + 1 cell of A(II, nm + 1) can be represented 
uniquely as a (q + 1)-tuple 

Werk (Ges a0), (7) 


where each o, is an t-cell of A(II, n). The semisimplicial structure of 
A(II, n + 1) is determined by giving the operator for the ith face F,, as 


= (Fyo,, Fyo,), 
F test (Fo, F Fo; Ti~dy 90), 


for 0 <4 <q + 1, and the operator for the ith “degenerate’’ simplex as 
= (Noy, -- +5 50), 


with 0 <7 < gq + 1, where 0, denotes the cell (cocycle) which is identically 
zero, 

By means of this representation, we introduce in A’‘(II, 2 + 1) a family 
of subcomplexes AK,’, spanned by those cells 7 with at most & non-zero en- 
tries in (7). In @®*(A(II, n)F) we use the family of subcomplexes @,*, 
spanned by the cells with less than k bars (k = 1,2, ...). The map f of (4) 
carries ®,* into A,’, and the proof of the Theorem is completed by show- 
ing that each of the induced maps for the factor complexes @,41+/@,* — 
Ky41'/K,’ is a chain equivalence. 

The proof of Theorem | also is independent of the value of the integer n, 
and actually yields a more general theorem as to the equivalence of the 
processes &* and (7), when applied to a complete semisimplicial complex 
which has a suitable internal sum and which has only ore cell in dimension 
zero. 

4. The Abelian Homology Theory. Let A(I, 1) denote the complex 
A(Il, 1) with the single 0-simplex removed. We define two sequences of 
complexes A (II, A’(II, 1), as follows 


A(ll,n + 1) = ®t(A(II, (8) 
A’, 1) = + 1) = n)). (9) 


These complexes all have products (of excess 0) and maps S, : A(II, 2) — 
A(Il, + 1) and S,’:A’(II, n) + 1), raising the dimension by 1. 
If in A(II, ) all dimensions are lowered by n — 1, there results the complex 
A”‘(I1) of Note I1.° In virtue of the normalization theorem quoted 
above, there is a chain equivalence n: A(II, 1) -» A’(II, 1), hence, by the 
iteration process described in Theorem 2 of Note II‘ there are chain equiva- 
lences n,:A(II, n) — A’(II, m), which preserve the products and commute 
with the suspensions S,. Using Theorem ! above and Theorem 2 of Note 
II we obtain 


i 

| 
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THeoreM 2. J/teration on the map f of (4) ytelds maps 
fr: n) n) 


which are chain equivalences, satisfy f,(o%7) = fn(o)afn(r), and yteld a com- 
mutative diagram 


Sta 


| 
K'(Il, 2) —~> K'(1,n2+1)—.... 


This result has as a corollary the suspension Theorem (Theorem 1) of 
Note I. It also proves that the conjecture expressed in formula (26) of 
Note II is correct. 

The homology and cohomology groups of A(II, m) over a coefficient 
group G are denoted by //,(II, n; G) and H‘(II,n; G). The groups de- 
rived froin the complexes A (II, 1) have, as shown in Note II, a direct con- 
nection with the so-called homology theory of abelian groups. Theorem 2 
yields isomorphisms 


n; G) (I, 2); G), 0, 
G)&H“A(IL, n); G), q> 0, 


without the use of the intermediate cubical complexes Q,(II) of Note I. 
When II and G are finitely generated these groups are also finitely generated 
(and finitely computable), as observed by Serre.® 


* John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellow. 

1 Kilenberg, S., and MacLane, S., Proc. Natv. ACAD. Sct., 36, 443-447 and 657-663 
(1950); subsequently referred to as Note I and Note IT. 

2 Kilenberg, S., and Zilber, J. A., Ann. Math., 51, 499-513 (1950). 

3 In Notes I and II we failed to distinguish between A(li, 1) and A(II, 1) with the zero 
cell omitted. 

4In Note II (p. 659) in defining a reduction f:L — L’, we needlessly required that f 
map L onto L’. 

5 We take this opportunity to correct the following computational error, called to our 
attention by H. Cartan, in Note II. On p. 662, instead of Ai(J) = (2) + (2) + (2), read 
Ai(J) = (2) + (2). 

® Serre, J. P., Compt. rend., 232, 142-144 (1951). 
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GENERALIZED RIEMANN SPACES 
By P. EISENHART 
FINE HALL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
Communicated March 17, 1951 


A space of coordinates x'(i = 1, ..., m) with which is associated a non- 
symmetric tensor g,; is termed a generalized Riemann space. The com- 
ponents g,; and g’,g in two coordinate systems x‘ and x are related by 
the equation 


P Ox’ Ox 
ap Rij > (1) 


The summation convention respecting dummy indices, such as 7 and j, is 
employed here and throughout this paper. 
Differentiating equation (1) with respect to x’” we have 
The first of the following equations is obtained by interchanging the indices 
a and y throughout and the dummy indices 7 and & in the first term of the 
right-hand member; the second by interchanging the indices 8 and y 
and the dummy indices j and k: 


Ox’ Ox? (= 02x! 02x! 


Ox Ox! Ox 7 Ox? Ox” Ox? Ox + Ox 70x” Ox 8)’ 


(3) 


We introduce the notation 
1 
= 5 (Bik, + i — Bis, (4) 


where throughout this paper a quantity followed by a comma and index 
indicates the derivative of the quantity with respect to the coordinate 
Ox” 
the sum of equations (3) minus one-half of equation (2) may be written 


with that index; thus g,, ; = By means of this notation one-half 


Ox’ Ox’ Ox* Ox’ 


ijk Ox” Ox Or” + Ox? Ox “Ox (5) 


— 


where g,; denotes the symmetric part of g,;. 


31 
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We specify that the determinant of g,; is different from zero, and define 
quantities g’ by the equation 
= 
where 6;* are the Kronecker deltas. By means of the notation 
equations (5) are equivalent to! 


2h i 
From (4) one obtains 
Bing + = Bij, 
which by (6) may be written 


Min” + Ain’. 


+ Anji = Bij, 

that is, 

One-half the sum of equations (S) and (9) is 

= Bij Min” + (10) 
where A,," denotes the symmetric part of A,,". From (10) it follows that 

= (11) 

where |/,| is the Christoffel symbol of the second kind in the quantities 


Bij.” 
Denoting by A,', and the skew-symmetric parts Ajj,, and 


£,; respectively, we have from (4) 


+- ‘ + Rin, (12) 


Ai," - Avie 


A consequence of (12) is 


{ 
\ 
wh 
Ox 
(7 
ap Ox” ‘) 
(8) 
Also 
At 
‘ 
ah 
a 
( 13) ‘ 
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which is in agreement with the ~esult of subtracting equation (9) from 
equation (8). Also one has from (6) and (13) 


A; = A,/ = Mini = 0. (14) 


The quantities A,/’ are coefficients of an affine connection of the space. 
Any other set I’, in two coordinate systems x’ and x“ are related by the 
equations 


I 
Ox “Ox ? 


analogous to equations (7). Subtracting this equation from (7) we have 
A 


that is, a;,”, defined by 
(16) 


are components of a tensor, and for any tensor a,;" and A,,’ one obtains 
an affine connection. 

Interchanging @ and 6 in (15) and the dummy indices 7 and /, and sub- 
tracting the resulting equation from (15), one obtains 


On 


2I 


Ee 
1S 


that is, the skew-symmetric part ri; of I," is a tensor. Similarly A, 
a tensor and by (14) A; is a zero vector. 
We write 

Din’ + Lin + (17) 
where d,;, are the components of a tensor whose form is to be determined. 
From (17) we have 


| 
h 
= Din’ + Air + 9 (ijk 


Comparing this equation with equation (S) we note that a,,, is skew- 
symmetric in the first two indices. Also from (17) one has 


h h 
= Ai + Zin Ajx + jk (1S) 

From equations of this form one obtains 


(Kid, + i + Bik j) = Mei” + Ais" 


] 


A i 
= or? Ox 
(19) 
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This equation is satisfied by 


(20) 


h 


in consequence of (12) and (13). 

If one adds to the right-hand number of (20) the tensor b;, skew- 
symmetric in the first two indices the equation (19) is satisfied provided 
that 


+ + Dei; = (). 
An example of a tensor satisfying this condition is 
bin = (M5 — Nae 


where \, is any covariant vector. 
The condition of integrability of equations (15) is reducible by means of 
equations of the form (15) to 


k 
Ox' Ox’ Ox 
ijk 5 
Ox Ox® Ox 
where 
Tye = Ting lu — Tally. 
Hence V;", are components of a tensor. 
enoti »y the tenso “py One he 
Denoting by the tensor me has 


ry = Ty, ~ Tas t+ Tolan 


The symmetric and skew-symmetric parts of I';, are 


1 


] 


For the connection A,," we have in accordance with (11) and (14) 
rj = {3}, A,', Ty’ = 4, =0 (24) 


Substituting in (23) and noting that*® 


1 O log g 


= fh} = 


where g is the determinant of g,,, one obtains 


Ay = + Ain’ Ai", 


f 
H 
| 
: 
i 
j 
j 
Sige 
=: 
‘ 
(21) 
(22) 
) 
' | 
ry = | 
\ 
(23) 
= | 
J 
95 
(29) 
h 
A. = 26 
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where R,; is the Ricci tensor‘ for the tensor g;; and A,;" , is the covariant 


derivative’ of A," for the Christoffel symbols |}, |. 
From (21) one has 
h ah h h A 
Anj'k = — = — = 9, 
in consequence of (25). 
If the generalized Riemann space ts one for which A,; = 0, it follows from 
(26) that 


Ry = = Agen = O. 28) 


The first of these equations involves linear terms in the second derivatives 
of the quantities g,;. When the second is written in the second form it is 
seen from (12) that this equation involves linear terms in the second deriva- 
tives of Bij- There are other such equations in view of the fact that the 
right-hand numbers of the first of equations (28) must satisfy the identi- 
ties® 


where 
h hi uy 
R’; "Rij, R= 2° Ris 
and R",,, is the covariant derivative of R’; for the symbols | jx}. 


1. R.G., p.19. This is a reference to the author’s Riemannian Geometry, Princeton 
Iniversity Press. 
3 
4. R.G., p. 21. 
R. G., p. 28. 
R. G., p. 82. 


WEIERSTRASS TRANSFORMS OF POSITIVE FUNCTIONS 
By D. V. WIDDER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Communicated by Hassler Whitney, February 17, 1951 
By the Weierstrass transform! we mean 


This transform is of particular interest in the general theory of convolution 
transforms 


| > 
} 
| 
1 
h 
Rijn = 
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fix) = G(x — y)e(y)dy 


studied recently by Hirschman and Widder.? The kernels a/’mitted were 


1 i@ 
G(x) = 


where the functions ¥(s) formed a subclass (y = 0, below) of the entire 
functions of type 11 of Pélya and Schur,’ 


k=l ay 


(C $ 0,n2 0, y 2 O, ay real). 


By the work of Schoenberg? it is clear that our kernels G(x) form a subset 
of his fotally positive functions. We have known for some time that our 
methods could be applied to the whole class, but that the results would be 
cumbersome in the absence of a workable real inversion operator for (1). 

In the present note we restrict attention to the case when all factors of 
(2) disappear except e ’’’, the one that was excluded from the earlier theory. 
Then G(x), for a suitable choice of y, becomes e~ “’/*, the kernel of (1). 

Eddington showed formally that e~”’ is in some sense an inversion op- 
erator for the Weierstrass transform. However, his interpretation leads 
to divergent series for many of the funetions (1). We now adopt a different 
definition which will turn out to be effective for the whole class of conver- 
gent transforms. 

Let us show first why e 
Laplace transform 


?” may be expected to invert (1). From the 


y?/4 


dy 


we have, after replacing x by D and e~”? g(x) by ¢(x — y), that 


eo(x) = ¢ o(x — = fix), 
from which 
(x) = e~ f(x). 


Since e*’ is not the Laplace transform of any function, we must look else- 
where for an integral interpretation of e~”". We choose the following 
familiar formula 
‘ — y? 
cos xy dy. 
Using it as a guide, we adopt the following definition. 
Derinition. WhenO<t < 1. 


x 
4 
= 
le 
‘ 
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- (—1)* 


When t = 1. 


e = lim 


It is not our present purpose to exploit this new definition. We wish 
rather to use it for the statement of a result of the type of Bernstein's 
theorem? to the effect that all completely monotonic functions in an interval 
(c, ©) have a representation 


fix) = fo” e-daly) 


Our result is the expected one; namely, that the class of functions (1), 
with g(y) = 0, is essentially characterized by the condition e~‘”’f(x) = 0. 
As usual in this type of Theorem, the class of functions considered must be 
slightly enlarged by changing (1) to the Stieltjes integral of an increasing 
function. The precise result follows. 

THeoreM. Fora function f(x) to be represented in the form 


f(x) = y), 


where the integral converges for all x and a(y) is non-decreasing, it is necessary 
and sufficient that 

1. f(x) ts entire 

2. fix + iy) = O(e~*’*) uniformly in —RS x S R for every R > 0 

3.6 20 <x< 

This Theorem will be proved elsewhere. It may be illustrated by the 
following pairs. 


f(x) a(y) 

2 y?/3 

fy” du 

Jo(— @, 0) 
11(0, ~). 


Hille, E., ‘Functional Analysis and Semi-groups,”’ A.M.S. Colloquium Publications, 
31, 371 (1948). Pollard, H., “Integral Transforms,’”’ Duke Math. J., 13, 317 (1946). 

2 Hirschman, I. I., and Widder, D. V., ‘The Inversion of a General Class of Convolu 
tion Transforms,” Trans. A.M.S. 66, 135 (1949). 

3 Schoenberg, I. J., ‘On Totally Positive Functions, Laplace Integrals and Entire 
Functions of the Laguerre-Pélya-Schur Type,’’ Proc. Nati. Acap. Scr., 33, 11 (1947). 

4 Eddington, A., ‘‘On a Formula for Correcting Statistics for the Effects of a Known 
Probable Error of Observation,’’ Monthly Notices Royal Astr. Soc., 73, 359 (1914). 

5 Bernstein, S., ‘Sur les fonctions absolument monotones,’’ Acta Matematica, 51, 1 66 
(1928). 
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THE INTERCONVERSION OF AUDIBLE AND VISIBLE 
PATTERNS AS A BASIS FOR RESEARCH IN THe PERCEPTION 
OF SPEECH* 


By FRANKLIN 5S. Cooper, ALVIN M. LIBERMANT AND JOHN M. Borst 
HASKINS LABORATORIES, NEW YORK 
Read before the Academy, October 10, 1950 


In investigating the acoustic aspects of speech it has long been the prac- 
tice to convert these extremely complex sounds into a visible display, and 
so to enlist vision as an aid in dealing with a problem which lies largely in 
the area of auditory perception. Of the various displays which have been 
used, perhaps the most effective is provided by the sound spectrograph, 
which has come to be recognized as a valuable research tool for the study 
of the acoustic correlates of perceived speech.' By examining numerous 
spectrograms of the same sounds, spoken by many persons and in a variety 
of contexts, an investigator can arrive at a description of the acoustic fea- 
tures common to all of the samples, and in this way make progress toward 
defining the so-called invariants of speech, that is, the essential informa- 
tion-bearing sound elements on which the listener's identifications critically 
depend. The investigator can also take account of the variations among 
spectrograms, and by correlating these with the observed variations in 
pronunciation, he can begin to sort out the several acoustic features in rela- 
tion to the several aspects of the perception. 

There are, however, many questions about the relation between acoustic 
stimulus and auditory perception which cannot be answered merely by an 
inspection of spectrograms, no matter how numerous and varied these may 
be. For any given unit characteristic of the auditory perception, such 
as the simple identification of a phoneme, the spectrogram will very often 
exhibit several features which are distinctive to the eye, and the informa- 
tion which can be obtained from the spectrogram is, accordingly, ambigu- 
ous. Even when only one feature or pattern is strikingly evident, one 
cannot be certain about its auditory significance, unless he assumes that 
those aspects of the spectrogram which appear most prominently on visual 
examination are, in fact, of greatest importance to the ear. That assump- 
tion, as we shall try to point out later in this paper, is itself extremely in- 
teresting, but it has not been directly tested, nor, indeed, has it always 
been made fully explicit. 

To validate conclusions drawn from visual examination of spectrograms, 
or, more generally, to determine the stimulus correlates of perceived speech, 
it will often be necessary to make controlled modifications in the spectro- 
gram, and then to evaluate the effects of those modifications on the sound 
as heard. For these purposes, we have constructed an instrument, called 
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a pattern playback, which reconverts spectrograms into sound, either in 
their original form or after modification. 

The basic operating principle? is quite simple (Fig. 1). The playback 

“ans a spectrogram from left to right along the time axis, using a line of 
light modulated by a tone wheel at some fifty harmonically-related fre- 
quencies which match approximately the frequency scale of the spectro- 
gram. Those portions of the modulated light which are selected by the 
spectrogram—by transmission through a film transparency or by diffuse 
reflection from a painted design—are collected by an optical system and led 
to a phototube. Thus the photocurrent, amplified and fed into a loud- 
speaker, produces sounds which have, at every instant, approximately 
the frequency components shown on the spectrogram. 


45° MIRROR co LIGHT COLLECTOR 
4 AND PHOTOCELL 
(REFLECTION ) 


4 
SPECTROGRAM 


LIGHT CYL AY 7 
SOURCE LENS 3 \ ( 
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Operating principle of the pattern playback 


For convenience in research the playback is designed to operate from 
either of two kinds of spectrograms (Fig. 2). In the one case, the spectro- 
gram is a film transparency, and the sound is produced by the light which 
is transmitted through the relatively transparent portions of the film. 
These transmission spectrograms, so called, are photographic copies (on 
film) of an original produced from recorded sound by a spectrograph de- 
signed specifically for this purpose. The transmission spectrograms are 
most useful if one wishes to recreate the original sound as accurately as 
possible, or to make minor changes (especially deletions) in some detail 
of the spectrogram. In the other case, the playback operates from spectro- 
grams which are drawn with white paint on a transparent plastic base, and 
the playback uses only the light which is reflected from the painted por- 
tions. The drawing is done by brush or pen, and the spectrograms can be 
prepared or modified in a variety of ways. These spectrograms are most 
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appropriate, then, if one wishes to make drastic changes in the sound, or, 
in the extreme case, to employ entirely synthetic patterns. 

In general, the playback appears to be a most useful tool in research in- 
volving the experimental manipulation of speech sounds. By comparison 
with more conventional instruments for modifying the speech stream, the 
playback method is extremely flexible and convenient, and has the particu- 
lar advantage that it allows considerable freedom in dealing with the 
dynamic or constantly varying aspects of speech. This was, indeed, the 
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FIGURE 2 


(a) Transmission spectrogram copied photographically from an original spectrogram 
without modification. 

(6) Reflection spectrogram drawn by hand as a simplified version of the original 
spectrogram, 

(c) Text of the sentence. 


specific function for which it was designed. It is of course obvious that 
such a playback will be useful as a research tool only to the extent that it is 
able to produce intelligible speech which may then be degraded or dissected 
in various ways. 

We have measured the intelligibility of the playback speech produced 
from transmission spectrograms, using for this purpose twenty standard 
test sentences, and have found it to be approximately 95°). The intelligi- 
bility of reflection spectrograms will obviously depend on how they are 
drawn. In drawing these spectrograms we have attempted, in a prelimi- 
nary way, to determine the extent to which they could be simplified without 
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serious loss of intelligibility. The procedure was, first, to copy from an 
actual spectrogram the features which were most prominent visually, and 
then, largely on a trial-and-error basis, to make such further changes as 
were required for reasonable intelligibility. For the degree of schematiza- 
tion shown in figure 2 (6), the median intelligibility is about 85°), as de- 
termined with twenty test sentences. The experimental procedures and 
the nature of the simplifications will be reported in detail elsewhere.’ For 
present purposes it is important merely to note that the simplified spec- 
trograms are, in general, a reduction of the originals to their most obvious 
visual patterns. Although the first rough paintings were modified in many 
details in order to produce these highly simplified spectrograms, the mod1- 
fications have not destroyed the over-all visual resemblance to the originals. 
To the extent that these similarities remain, and also to the extent that 
the simplified spectrograms are intelligible, these results provide a partial 
validation of the assumption, referred to earlier, that the spectrogram dis- 
plays most prominently to the eye those acoustic features which are of 
greatest importance in auditory perception. If this were not the case, the 
spectrograph would not be so useful a tool in describing the sounds of 
speech, and, more significantly for our purposes, the playback would have 
no special advantage as a means of manipulating speech. 

That the playback does have special advantages is indicated by our ex- 
perience with it, and this fact seems, moreover, to have theoretical implica- 
tions which deserve examination. It does not appear that the advantage is 
solely one of stopping time, that is, of converting a transitory sound into a 
stationary visible display which can be modified and then reconverted 
into sound for aural evaluation. This is an obvious advantage and an 
important one in experimenting with speech, but it is neither unique nor 
quite sufficient. For example, sounds can be represented to the eye by 
means of an oscillograph, and the oscillogram can be reconverted into sound 
by a device somewhat like a phonograph, yet the oscillographic representa- 
tion is virtually useless as a basis for experimenting with the sounds of 
speech. The critical requirement, and the one which is not adequately 
met by the oscillogram, is that the display must provide for the eye informa- 
tion which is organized into patterns corresponding to the acoustic patterns 
on which auditory identifications depend; that is, the conversion must be 
from patterned acoustic information to patterned visual information. 
When this is so, the significant aspects of the acoustic pattern become com- 
prehensible to the eye, and the display will have conceptual and also 
experimental utility in manipulating the sounds of speech. We believe 
that a reasonable approximation to the required conversion is represented 
by the spectrograph-playback combination, which interconverts the x and 
y coordinates of visual space with time and frequency in the acoustic do- 
main (preserving intensity as a parameter in both cases), and that this 
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accounts for the special utility of these instruments as practical research 
tools. 

On the theoretical side it would seem that the existence of this particular 
intersensory conversion, with its special advantages, may have interesting 
implications for the perceptual processes operating in vision and audition. 
Perhaps the most general implication is that there is an important similarity 
between visual and auditory perception, sufficient to permit an interconver- 
sion at the stimulus level such that patterns in the one sensory modality 
may, after conversion, be perceived as patterns in the other modality. 
The term pattern, as used here, implies an organization of stimuli which 
has the property of retaining its perceptual integrity in spite of gross and 
diverse changes in the absolute values of the several stimulus components. 
In vision, for example, a triangle will continue to be perceived as a triangle 
despite wide changes in size, position, ete. Similarly, in an auditory case, 
the perception of speech is to a certain extent independent of any fixed and 
isolated stimulus values, inasmuch as the sounds of speech can be consider- 
ably stretched or compressed in time, frequency and intensity without 
serious damage to intelligibility. These patterns of information, on which 
visual and auditory perception so largely depend, may then be defined oper- 
ationally in terms of the particular alterations in stimulus which do and 
do not impair perceptual identification. By this definition, and according 
to our assumption about the general nature of the similarity between visual 
and auditory perception, it should be possible so to convert from vision to 
audition that varying the visual stimulus will affect the visual and the 
auditory identifications about equally, i.e., that stimulus changes which do 
or do not destroy the pattern in the one modality will, correspondingly, de- 
stroy it or not in the other. More simply, and only somewhat less pre- 
cisely, stimuli which look alike can be made to sound alike, and stimuli 
which look different should then sound different. 

It is most unlikely that visual and auditory patterns can be intercon- 
verted in complete detail and in all respects, and hence one must expect 
that the best of audio-visual transforms will be rather less than perfect. 
For all its inadequacies, however, such a transform will be of practical 
interest for its bearing on the problems of sensory prosthesis,* and for its 
application, as in the case of the playback, to investigations of the percep- 
tion of a wide variety of sound patterns, including speech as a special and 
obviously iunportant case.’ 

It appears, from a theoretical point of view, that the fact of intersensory 
pattern conversion implies functional similarities between vision and audi- 
tion at a presumably high level of perception. Moreover, the specific na- 
ture of the similarities will be indicated by the precise way in which the 
best possible conversion is to be made. The transform concept also implies 
some degree of intersensory generality for certain perceptual laws, since 
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one may suppose that patterns will be interconvertible between vision and 
audition only to the extent that common principles determine the way in 
which visual and auditory stimuli are organized in perception. The further 
development and extensive testing of the transform concept, according to 
the criteria implicit in our assumptions, may therefore serve to reveal cer- 
tain principles which are so basic as to have a special importance for theories 


about perceptual mechanisms in general. 

We have taken a first and very tentative step toward testing the trans- 
form concept with materials other than speech sounds. In studying 
speech, we have been dealing with patterns which were quite obviously more 


Three sequences of geometric figures used in testing the audio-visual transform 


familiar to the ear than totheeye. What will be heard when the playback 
is used to transform patterns which are familiar to the eye but not to the 
ear? The tests that we have so far made employed common geometrical 
forms such as circles, ellipses, triangles and squares (Fig. 3). As repre- 
sented on the playback tape, each figure was varied in size and position, 
drawn in outline and in solid form, variously distorted in shape, and ro- 
tated about axes perpendicular to the tape. When these figures are con- 
verted by the playback, a listener hears sound which he rather readily puts 
into categories corresponding to the grouping of the figures in visual per. 
ception. All of the triangles, for example, sound somewhat alike, regard- 
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less of variations in size and position on the tape, and these sounds are 
quite distinctively different from the sounds corresponding to squares or 
circles. The one apparent exception is that rotation of many of the figures 
causes very large changes in the sound, and the listener tends not to put 
rotated forms of a rectangle, for example, into the same category. This 
may represent a limitation of the transform, though 1t must be remembered 
that the identifications of visual figures sometimes change when the figures 
are rotated, a familiar example being that of square and diamond. 

These studies were intended to be exploratory and the results are most 
incomplete; there is not, of course, any special significance in the choice 
of geometric figures as test patterns. The experiments are described here 
because they illustrate how the playback transform can be tested accord- 
ing to our criterion of pattern interconvertibility, and because the results 
indicate in a general way the extent to which the playback transform, with 
its present imperfections, meets that test. 

In summary, we have found it useful to assume, as a working hypothesis, 
that the perceptual processes in vision and audition exhibit important 
similarities in operating upon patterned information. A consequence of 
this hypothesis, put more explicitly and in operational terms, is that infor- 
mation which is perceived as a pattern when displayed to the eye can be so 
converted into sound for presentation to the ear that the pattern charac- 
teristics will be preserved, that is, that the sounds will be perceived as pat- 
terned information in audition. Conversely, patterned acoustic informa- 
tion can, by the reverse transformation, be displayed as visual patterns. 
The sound spectrograph and pattern playback are appropriate even though 
imperfect instrumental means of effecting such an interconversion, which in 
this case is that the x and y dimensions of the visual array are changed to 
the time and frequency dimensions of sound, with intensity remaining a 
parameter in both cases. Stated symbolically, the audio-visual transform 
then becomes vy, /) F,(f, t, 1). 

This conceptualization of a particular relationship between vision and 
audition, quite aside from its theoretical interest, provides a basis for under- 
standing the demonstrated utility of the sound spectrograph in displaying 
the sounds of speech for visual study, and of the pattern playback as a 
tool for the manipulation and synthesis of speech. 

* The research reported here was made possible by funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The paper, as read before the Academy on October 10, 
1950, employed recordings to illustrate various points in the discussion. Some revision 
of the text has therefore been necessary. 

t Also, University of Connecticut. 

' Potter, R. K., and Steinberg, J. C., J. Acous. Soc. Am., 22, 803-823 (1950). Joos, 
Martin, Acoustic Phonetics (Language Monograph No, 23), Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, 1948. Potter, R. K., Kopp, G. A., and Green, Harriet C., Visible Speech, D. van 
Nostrand, 1947. 
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